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CHAPTER L—0PHIE’s GARRET. 


Ar the quietest and oldest end of Rentford High Street there are 2 
few ancient, dull-looking houses of some pretension. They are.on 
the river side, and face the clean bow-window of the corn-dealer, and 
the louvre-boarded wall of the old brewery. They stand a little 
apart from each other, ia a sort of neighbourly reserve ; and, looking 
between them through the chipped black railings, you see willows, all 
yellowy and aerial at this season—the beginning of April—and black 
cedars, and big-budded chestnuts, which half-veil the bright river, bits 
of which appear here and there in the morning sun,—flashing like 
great diamonds through the frame-work of blossom and leaf. 

The garden—the largest one with the most velvety lawn, and the 
words “Gore House” inscribed on the corner of its wall—is a well- 
kept solitude, whose owner is scarcely ever there: another, belonging 
to the last house in the High Street, has nothing to keep up its old 
stateliness but a lawn, which neglect does not seem to spoil; a cedar ; 
some fruit trees making a pretty side passage from the front to the 
back ; a little flight of landing steps, over which the tide is now lazily 
splashing ; and a boat which is tugging almost as lazily at its chain. 

No gay dresses ever flutter there ; but a woman in sombre robes ‘and 
with a sombre countenance sometimes sits on the seat under the cedar- 
tree, while on evenings and Sundays only a genial-faced man lounges 
on the well-worn American chair in the sunniest part of the garden. 

But it is the two young men, the owners of the two straw hats and 
short pipes, so frequently left about on the seat, or on the grass, or in 
the boat, who are most often seen in the garden of Waterdale House. 
In the summer they seem to live in it and on the river ; where their 
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boat glances about at sunrise and moonrise, and looks almost as much 
at home there as the little island itself, just in front. 

Sometimes—but never unless the young men are far away, down 
or up the river in their little boat, and the older personages have 
gone to pay a visit in the town—sometimes, when all is quiet and 
deserted, a little shabby, oddly-attired person—how much a child and 
how much a woman one can scarcely tell—comes out, and stares at 
the river and the cedar-tree, smells at the scentless bushes as if they 
were flowers, treads the paths and lawn on tiptoe, and at the least 
noise darts into the house again with guilty haste. 

But this seldom happens. Much-more often is the same old- 
fashioned little creature to be seen high up in the garret window of 
Waterdale House, gazing wistfully after the boat as it darts or glides 
between the far-stretching walls of verdure, or after the heavy black 
barges, or across at the openings between the great trees of the public 
garden. 

That garret—Sophie’s garret a3 it is called—is a queer low, long 
room, with sloping roof coming half-way down at one side ; a room 
that bulges out at one place, and in at another ; with a dingy circular 
window, theoretically opening to the High Street, but never opened ; 
and a square window, wonderfully light, which faces the river, and 
which is seldom shut. 

It is strangely furnished too ; for whenever a chair or table, or any 
article of furniture is broken, disabled, or considered to be in the way 
at Waterdale House, the sentence invariably passed on it is, banish- 
ment to “ Sophie’s garret.” 

In like manner Sophie herself, when used up and done with for the 
day, comes up to rest with the worn-out, unlovely, and neglected 
things of the house, all stored here together; and sits thinking of 
their fate and hers, forgetting to make herself clean and fresh after 
her day’s work, and letting the tears run down her dusty face. 

Thus, when she is called suddenly—as she often is ere her weary 
young limbs have rested five minutes on some dilapidated piece of 
furniture—the sombre woman scowls at her, or the genial-faced man, 
or the younger men, laugh and say, “ What have you been doing with 
yourself, you wretched little Cinderella ?” 


This sweet April morning, before the river is light enough to 
reflect half the beauty that hangs over it, and before the carts have 
begun rattling into the peaceful and solitary High Street, on their 
way to Rentford market, the young inmate of the lumber-garret is 
up ; with a skirt and a shawl drawn over her night-dress, and seated 
before the river window in a gilt antique two-legged arm-chair, 
propped up in the places of the missing limbs with the pedestal of a 
garden statue and a coal-skuttle full of heavy old law books. 

She is sitting at a piano, but not to exercise upon it her little red 
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fingers ; for the keys have gone, and the ruined inside of the instru- 
ment stares her in the face. It is as innocent of music now as the 
three old clocks on Sophie’s garret wall are of the movement of time, 
or as the little white face of Sophie herself is of happiness. One 
expects as little to see that face smile as to hear the clocks strike, or 
the keyless board, on which Sophie’s elbow rests, give out its old bass 
groan at her touch, 

The sleeve has slipped down, and left the arm shining white in the 
pale early sunbeam that jlies dreamily over the dusty piano ; over 
Sophie’s gilt and blackened chair ; over the girl’s bending figure, her 
hand clenching almost fiercely a steel-pen stuck in a piece of fire- 
wood ; over the sheet of white paper before her, on the corner of 
which rests the common little brown stone ink-bottle. 

Sophie is writing at this quaint desk, in this strange hour of the 
early dawn, with more rebellion and resolution in her pallid counten- 
ance than her fellow-pensioners of the garret—if we may imagine them 
for the moment endowed with human faculties—ever saw there before, 
through all the long years they have known her. 

But whether it be that the act of writing is itself very difficult for 
her, or that there is something in the subject or occasion of the letter 
that compels momentary pauses of doubt, fear, and pain, Sophie does 
frequently stop and put down her pen ; now looking blankly towards 
the windows, now hastily brushing away tears, which she seems to 
feel ashamed of, and almost vindictively to resent. . 

During one of these pauses she has started to her feet, in the 
alarm that she would not be able to finish her letter before she would 
have to go down to her morning’s work. What was the time? 

She listened for the sounds of the carts on one side, and of the 
bargemen on the other, by which she was accustomed to guide her- 
self as accurately as by a clock. All was still ; and she sat down 
again with renewed composure to her task. 

But faster than ever the tears began to? Il, then there were little 
gasps, and pitiful little sobs, till her distress overmastered her. 

She took her hands from the paper, covered her face with them, 
and stood up, her slender girlish figure swaying to and fro, like a 
willow quivering with the violence of the wind. 

She went to the door, and, taking great precautions, opened it 
noiselessly, and stood on the threshold, listening, with downcast eyes. 

She peered out into the imperfectly-lighted landing, and there 
listened. She advanced across the landing, and leaned her head 
downwards over the well of the staircase as far as she could reach, 
but started as with an electric shock to hear a door open, and the 
voice of some one below speaking. 

Drawing in her breath, and moving back a step or two, ready for 
flight, she still remained on the landing, as if anxious about some 
new project that had entered her brain, and which made her desirous 
B2 
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to understand the movements of those below ; but hearing nothing 
more, she re-entered her garret and dropped on her seat, with a faint 
exclamation. 

It was Uncle Sherlock ! He must have been watching her. 

She returned to the door to listen. She heard him, as she thought, 
go down the stairs in his slippers, and she recollected he had said 
over night that this was to be a busy day. No doubt, then, he had 
risen at this untimely hour in order to despatch some arrear of work 
with his writing or accounts, and had no thought of her. 

This incident seemed to possess for Sophie a strangely suggestive 
character, and to strengthen certain previous inclinings. Aunt 
Sherlock would be now alone. What if, before she took the irre- 
vocable step, which seemed every minute to grow more and more 
appalling, she went down and made one last earnest effort and appeal 
for more just and kindly treatment ? 

A great accession of distress came over the poor child at the mere 
thought of her possible success. Home, even in this wretched garret, 
was dear to her,—dear indeed, if the number of Sophie’s tears might 
tell its value, as she stood looking round her, and asking herself how 
she should live away from it. 

These two queer windows, where she has sat huddled up so often, 
watching the morning break or the moon shining, with what an 
aching heart she will think of them when she is far away ! 

With all her sorrow will sunshine ever be as sweet or moonlight as 
wonderful as these old attic windows have shown her ? 

The little bed with unsteady supports, depressed pillars, and many- 
coloured covering, is a mean little bed indeed; but foolish Sophie doubts 
‘ if God will understand her when she says her prayers by any other as 
well as here where her heart has been laid bare to Him so many times. 

Ah, how precious the old garret might yet be to her, if only 

Yes—she would try! So, putting hastily back with both hands the 
untidy hair that fell about her face, and arranging her clothes 
decently, but without any proper attempt to dress, she stepped 
silently down the stairs. 

Silently, but swiftly, as if conceiving her present purpose could not 
long be depended upon. The door she sought was partially open. 
She had her feet on the threshold, the words she would say were on 
her lips, her heart was beating with new hope, and a kind of joyous 
confidence, when the tones of a sharp voice arrested her, and she 
stopped abruptly to listen. 

It was Aunt Sherlock who was speaking ; and Sophie guessed that 
her uncle must have re-ascended the stairs unheard by her. She 
caught her own name. She knew she ought not to steal into their 
unguarded confidence ; but the first words that reached her put all 
such self-reproach to flight. 

“Peter,” the voice was saying, “I understand that girl perfectly, 
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THE SHERLOCKS. 5 


and must beg you not to interfere with my management of her. She 
is my relation, not yours. She was born to be a drudge ; and it’s no 
use setting ourselves agaiust Providence, and saying she shall be 
something better. It isn’t in her, and can’t come out of her. So it’s 
true Christian charity not to unfit her for her proper station in life.” 

Sophie heard all with appalling distinctness. Had the speaker 
known she was outside listening, and wished to send every word like an 
arrow Lome to her very heart, she could not have been more successful. 

Sophie waited not to hear her uncle’s reply, but with her hands 
nervously clasped upon her ears, as if instinctively desiring they 
might never hear more, she fled up the stairs back to her garret, got 
inside, locked the door, then stood with heaving breast, striving to 
relieve herself by moans of distress. 

Well, all was easy now. She wanted only this ! 

So she sat down once more to the composition of her letter, and for 
awhile did not seem in the least conscious of the tumults within ; but 
suddenly a cry broke from her, the pen slipped from her fingers, she 
wrung her hands like an insane creature, and dropped in utter 
collapse, head and hands on her paper. 

Who shall say what passed in that sad little brain, and that 
anguished, weary heart, during the next few minutes, while she thus 
lay,and while the bitter battle that would not be evaded was fought out? 

Had she, child-like, really hoped, after all, that when things came 
to the push there would be a great change, that she would not be 
allowed to go away, that Aunt Sherlock herself would be moved to 
pty, to justice, to love ! 

And was it while thinking so that she had endeavoured to realise 
and found it possible calmly to contemplate the nature of that out- 
side world of which she knew so little, but which always appeared to 
her excited fancy in the lurid radiance of that awful night of storms 
when she—a child of five years—was taken by her dying mother into 
the workhouse, as their last and only refuge ? 

Her newspaper readings since, and the conversations she had held 
with poor people who came about the house, and talked to her as 
freely as if they knew she was one of themselves, had deepened the 
impressions derived from that tragic event.. Whole families dying of 
starvation ; girls subjected to brutal violence ; work difficult to obtain 
and wretchedly paid for ; illness, hospitals, suicides ; such were the 
fearful phenomena she saw vaguely before her, filling up the vista of 
her future—that future which, to many other girls of her age, was 
but as one entire and perfect chrysolite— 


A heaven on earth to which no end they saw, 
But heaven in heaven. 


Did she now again review the position under the belief that she 
must face it—could no longer take it as a choice and be hopeful 
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about it—unless, indeed, she were to stay here altogether, and become 
hopelessly weak and degraded ? 

Perhaps even her resolution did shake. It is so natural to the 
young and timid to prefer the known and limited evil, however 
severe, that is familiar to them, to that which lies in the awful un- 
known. 

Whatever her doubts or struggles, it was easy to see where the 
victory was when she looked up. Every line of her features seemed 
to have become as cold and petrified asa mask of stone. They no 
longer exhibited irresolution, or self-pity, or dread of anything, unless 
it were dread of an unsettled purpose. And for that she had found a 
talisman : “‘ She was born to be a drudge.” 

And this was Sophie’s letter :— 


“Dear Aunt,—I know that you will think me more deceitful 
than ever when you know what I have done and what thoughts and 
acts I have concealed from you for many weeks—that I am afraid 
of you and all you would think of me and say to me when you do 
know. You will see by my writing this letter instead of telling you 
before I go what I have been doing, and mean to do. Yes, I am 
afraid to stay and tell you, but you ought not to be very angry with 
me for that, because, as you never thought anything right that I ever 
did, even under your own directions, I know that you will be sure to 
see nothing but wickedness and ingratitude in this, which I do all of 
my own accord. But, my dear Aunt Sherlock, I am not ungrateful ; 
Iam only frightened that I shall become so if I stay with you, 
because, though you are so good and religious, your goodness and 
religion does not make me good or happy, but very wretched, and 
very wicked. I want to go away and find out if I am_really only 
born to be a drudge, which I trust in God I am not, as I fear so much 
I should always be as bad, and deceitful, and miserable as I am now. 
You have often told me that no wickedness on my part would 
surprise you ; but Iam afraid even you will be surprised and shocked 
to find that I have all by myself arranged with Miss Peplum to take 
me as her apprentice. Knowing what you will think about this, I 
must not ask you to try and forgive me, and think as kindly of me 
as you can, but I can and do beg my Uncle Sherlock to do this, and 
to believe that I shall never, never forget his kindness. I wish every 
good wish for Benjamin and Walter, and shall remember them 
always. 

“To you, aunt, I know it is of no use giving my love or my 
wishes, for you would reject and despise them from— 

“ Your Niece, 
“ Sopuia RicHaRDson.” 


How should she get the letter to her aunt ? 
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She would put it with the weekly bills that Aunt Sherlock always 
examined and paid on this particular day ; and there her aunt would 
be sure to find it when she went, as usual, to her desk in the draw- 
ing room, soon after breakfast was over. 

The stealing to that desk with the letter seemed to give her sensa- 
tions akin to those she might have felt in stealing something from it. 

She trembled from head to foot when she got back to the garret, 
and felt she was committed, and might no longer even think to 
retreat. 

Hastily she washed and dressed in her best, which was bad 
enough ; and hastily she sorted her few things into a couple of heaps, 
of those she would, and those she would not take as too worthless or 
too inconvenient to carry just now. The former she made up into a 
bundle, and when all were ready, moved as if to go forth. 

But her agitation was so great, her heart beat so vehemently, that 
she sat down for 2 moment or two to try to obtain calm and forti- 
tude, and wept bitterly. 

She shut her eyes, and tried to shut out thought; but saw every- 
thing she least wished to see only the more vividly. 

She looked round, as if to interest herself for the last time with 
the heterogeneous contents of her garret ; but a film seemed to pass 
before her eyes which made every object swim. 

Among the many quaint treasures in Sophie’s garret was a looking- 
glass. It had been once a superb piece of workmanship, and belonged 
to the dressing-room of a countess; but had gradually descended 
from hand to hand, and from rank to rank, till purchased many years 
ago as a really fine relic of past magnificence, by Mr. Peter Sherlock, 
and used. by him till decay and accident led it to the common bourne 
—Sophie’s garret. It looked now, when shorn of much of its original 
framework, an odd-shaped piece of furniture, composed of cracked 
glass and gilding, but with very much more of gilding than of glass. 
Projecting from the frame were still existing little holders for candles ; 
but no such candles had ever lit up the faded splendours since it had 
been in Sophie’s possession. 

To this glass Sophie now went. Did she look, she wondered, as 
wicked as she felt after writing and sending that letter ? 

She examined her own face in the glass with a severity of judg- 
ment in her eyes that took away all their natural softness, and made 
her pronounce them at least as utterly deficient in beauty. The 
glass, too, had lost its clearness, and could not even tell her they 
were bright. 

The rest of her face fared no better in that mirror under Sophie’s 
severe unself-respecting eyes. It and they together made nothing of 
it but an ill-shaped little face enough, with grey eyes, hard and dull 
sickly complexion, sad drawn-down mouth, and brown hair, lank and 
without wave, or gloss, or grace of any kind. 
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Then her shoulders, too, what an abject stoop they had, Sophie 
thought, quite forgetting that it might be her own shame at her poor 
little face that was making her stoop and shrink as if to hide it from 
all the world. 

Her task was finished, and she turned to go away, with eyes once 
more full of tears. 


CHAPTER Il.—TRANSFORMATION. 


Bunpbte in hand Sophie furtively descended the stairs, and borrow- 
ing courage from her position, did not stop to listen if the family were 
still at breakfast, but reminded herself—at each moment of panic 
—that whatever happened now she must go, and before it could be 
possible that Aunt Sherlock should have read the letter. 

She reached the top of the lower flight of stairs, and had only that 
to descend to be at the street-door—which was conveniently open, 
as she knew by the light and by the upward rush of air from 
the street—when her very heart’s blood seemed arrested by the 
sound of 

“Sophia !” 

It was Uncle Sherlock calling her. Then he must have discovered 
her purpose. Oh, what shall she do? 

“Sophia!” again called the voice, with impatience, almost anger, 
in the tone, which was to the poor girl especially alarming, as being 
from him so unusual. 

Sophia, too! What did that mean, instead of the usual Sophie ? 
Her heart fearfully misgave her as she still paused in silence and 
affright. 

“ Sophia !” was called for the third time. 

** Yes, uncle, I am coming,” she replied to him at last, but in such 
a quivering excited manner that the mere sound of her own voice 
told her how her boasted resolution was failing. But then it was her 
aunt she had thought of all through, not him. 

She hastily got rid of her bundle, by thrusting it into a cupboard 
excusing herself by the plea that she could go without it, and send 
for it from her new residence. 

She found him hatted and top-coated ready to go out, and looking 
so sternly at her, and with such obvious intention to let her see he 
did so, that all the genial light and play of his features—never 
entirely absent from them to her before—seemed irrevocably gone. 

Still it was a relief to find that instead of expressing surprise and 
suspicion at her being ready to go out, he simply observed,— 

“Oh, you're dressed? That’s right. I want you to go into London 
with me. I have some things to send home by you.” 

He had similarly employed her before, and these occasions had 
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been pleasant bits of sunshine in her cheerless life. But his manner 
to-day was in most painful and alarming contrast to what it had been 
on those other days. 

All the way to the station, and all the way in the train to London, 
he avoided speaking to her, but seemed absorbed in the newspaper he 
had purchased ; but when they got out at Waterloo, he said, without 
turning— 

“Keep close. I have no time to look after stragglers.” 

Then he went on, and she followed in a kind of stupor, not knowing 
what to think, say, or do. 

He seemed absorbed in his own thoughts and business, and it struck 
Sophie that it would be quite easy for her to slip away from him 
when they got into some busy street, and so leave him for explana- 
tions to Aunt Sherlock’s letter. 

But she had an overpowering respect and admiration for this man 
in spite of the ugly blot in his character, that he did not merely 
submit to his wife’s moods and injustices, but carried things so far as 
to make Mrs. Sherlock and the world believe that, on the whole, she 
was a most estimable person, and he one of the most fortunate of 
men. She had confessed in her letter to her aunt that she had not 
the courage to do other than leave her surreptitiously: but now 
she felt that her cowardice impelled her to an exactly opposite course 
with regard to her uncle. No, she had not the courage to face even 
in thought his thoughts of her if she stole away from him in so despic- 
able a manner. 

But she must tell him of her purpose. Why not now? 

“ Please, sir—please, Uncle Sherlock,” she began nervously, as they 
reached the comparative solitude of the bridge. 

“Don’t chatter,” said he, interrupting her. “I have much upon 
my mind to-day.” 

He turned and went on, and again she could but follow, gazing with 
eyes full of suspense and wonder on that broad back moving squarely 
before her, as if she would interrogate it as to the motives of its 
owner. 

She had been so full of her own thoughts that she had not noticed 
the direction in which they were going, but she now saw they were 
in the street where the dressmaker lived, and that presently they 
would pass the very door of the house to which all her secret resolves 
had for some time pointed. 

Did he know of those secret resolves, and was he about to expose 
and punish her? 

Nearly all night Sophie had in thought been entering this very 
street, but it had been alone with her little bundle, and with a dreary 
sense of liberty and independence, instead of in fear, wonder and 
bewilderment, and childish submissiveness. 

They were now just opposite the shop, which was full of paper 
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patterns, whose gaudy colours and queer shapes had been so con- 
stantly before Sophie’s eyes of late. Would he really cross here ? 

He did cross, and Sophie followed, glancing up at the dingy show- 
room windows, with their dingy stuffed birds and wax-flowers, and at 
the name “ Peplum” in dingy, prim letters over the shop. 

Mr. Sherlock stopped at Miss Peplum’s door. 

“Go in,” he said, so roughly that poor Sophie grew all confused 
and tearful, and was scarcely able to see a yard before her, or to be 
sure whether a face she was vaguely conscious of near the counter 
was Miss Peplum’s or that of the great doll’s head on which the caps 
and bonnets were made. And it was the more puzzling to her as 
Sophie had always fancied she perceived a strong likeness between 
the two. 

Before the perplexing mist passed from her eyes, the face she was 
gazing at was laid on its cheek on the counter, and one which 
certainly did bear some faint resemblance to it drew near and looked 
timidly at Uncle Sherlock. 

“Now, Miss Peplum, are the things ready ?” he demanded. 

“Quite ready, sir.” 

“Then let my niece see them, and be kind enough to confine 
yourself to the precize business on which she is here. No explana- 
tions, if you please.” 

Miss Peplum moved her tall stiff form in assent, and with a 
frightened and imploring glance at the mystified Sophie, which 
seemed to say, “Come, then, and pray don’t ask me anything.” 

Sophie’s head felt giddy, and her knees shook as she followed poor 
stiff-limbed Miss Peplum up-stairs. 

At the show-room door she could restrain herself no longer. 
Laying both her trembling hands on Miss Peplum’s arm, she said— 

“What is it?’ How did they find out? What are they going to 
do with me?” 

Miss Peplum held up her finger, shook it at Sophie, and pointed 
down the stairs. 

“T couldn’t go against him,” she whispered to Sophie in a tone 
full of awe and admiration ; “he’s had everything of the very best, 
child, come and see.” 

What was there to see, Sophie wondered, as she stood by Miss 
Peplum’s side in the faded old show-room? What, but an unusually 
lavish display of the dressmaker’s handiwork spread over the stiff- 
backed chairs and spacious chintz-covered sofa. 

Sophie eyed these treasures absently, without losing one bit of her 
wonder and anxiety as to what her uncle was doing with her. She 
saw that the dresses were pretty—they seemed to her rich; but 
what did it matter to her whether they were so or not? And why 
did Miss Peplum stand holding her bony hands extended towards 
them, and gazing at Sophie with that smile, as faded as the dusty 
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wax-flowers and the colours of the show-room carpet—a smile which 
made her thin and wooden face still more like the doll’s head ? 

In this manner Miss Peplum and her would-be apprentice con- 
tinued to look at each other, till Sophie could bear her agitation and 
perplexity no longer. 

“O, please what is the matter with you, ma’am?” she cried. 
“ And Uncle Sherlock—why has he brought me here ?” 

Miss Peplum’s dim, ecstatic smile never changed—her hands re- 
mained still extended. Many years of stooping had injured Miss 
Peplum’s chest ; she could speak only in a loud whisper. In this 
manner she answered Sophie’s impetuous appeal. 

“They are all for you.” 

“For me! O, whatever do you mean, Miss Peplum?” 

“Why don’t you ask, child, however have I managed? Miss 
Piper, the young person who came to help me—fifteenpence a-day, 
my dear, and can’t drink porter, must have stout, and a third cup of 
tea, and wants every seam fixing for her,—said she never heard of 
such a thing. Everything to fit perfect, and no trying on; so little 
time too, and must all be ready to this hour, or me take the risk of 
all my outlay. But he brought me your old black dress I made for 
you, and a boot, and a glove, and that’s all the assistance we’ve had ; 
so if anything is wrong, you must please to overlook it, Miss Richard- 
son, and we'll soon set it right.” 

“1 don’t understand anything about it,” cried Sophie vehemently, 
and in tears. “He cannot mean these things for me—to wear—to 
have for my own.” 

Miss Peplum bent her head smilingly, and held first one and then 
another of the dresses before her, turning it about to the greatest 
advantage. 

Sophie at first continued, by gesture and look, and by retreating as 
Miss Peplum advanced with the treasures, to disclaim her right to 
them ; but soon her childish eyes became fascinated. She began to 
remind her doubting, excited little heart that strange things really 
happen in this world—why should not a wonder have come into her 
own prosaic life at last? But could it be—was it within the bounds 
of possibility at all—that these things were meant for her ? 

There was only one thing could make it so—and the thought of 
what that was darted through Sophie’s mind now, and made her 
eyes grow bright and dreamy. 

Was Uncle Sherlock a kind of impostor? Was he not at all the 
man he pretended to be—heedless of who suffered so long as he had 
domestic peace—blind to injustice and harshness, and careless of 
everything but the comfort of himself and his own wife and children? 
Could he be one of those great and mysterious beings Sophie had 
read of and dreamed of—all goodness and wisdom, and waiting for 
the right time to deal justice and give comfort to the long-suffering, 
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who had been patient and had courage and faith? And was this 
why he was so angry with her for failing at last and seeking to break 
her fetters ? 

The thought so overpowered and absorbed her that she forgot Miss 
Peplum and all the things she was showing her; and while she 
absently held in her fingers the silk the dressmaker bade her feel 
the richness of, she was really looking back over her dull life to see 
if no gleam of some such hidden light had ever shone by chance 
through Uncle Sherlock’s commonplace exterior. 
~ Miss Peplum thought to herself— 

“The poor child cannot take it in all at once.” 

Meanwhile Sophie saw the light she looked for. More than one 
little act of unexpected kindness from Uncle Sherlock came to her 
recollection, and seemed to warrant her accepting the only solution 
of this mystery she could find, namely, that Peter Sherlock must be 
intended to stand in the place of Cinderella’s fairy godmother. 

Sophie was quite certain that the wand-touched rags of her famous 
sister drudge could never have excelled in beauty and richness the 
things shown to her by Miss Peplum as her uncle’s gift ; and as her 
first surprise and disbelief wore off, her pale little face became as 
flushed and radiant as the dressmaker could desire. Her eyes grew 
larger and larger to enable them to draw into her heart all this 
measureless wealth; and then the heart began very naturally to 
expand too, and to be accompanied by the awkwardness of a mist 
across the eyes which for the time could see no more. 

It was perhaps fortunate that at this minute Miss Peplum’s 
assistant came in to say that the gentleman had sent a hairdresser to 
dress the young lady’s hair, and that he hoped she would make 
haste. Before Sophie could quite realise even the meaning of such a 
process, she found herself sitting under a most polite person, who by 
his delicate handling of her tangled locks managed to allay her 
susceptibilities as to the state in which he found her hair. 

Then came the greater trial of dressing in the things which had 
appeared to her almost too beautiful to touch, and then the still 
greater one of being led by Miss Peplum to the show-room glass. 

Sophie had little thought to be studying herself in a glass again 
that morning, yet here she found herself, by her dressmaker’s 
command, face to face with the image she had contemplated with so 
much sadness and self-pity in the garret : and she lifted her eyes to 
it in the certainty of seeing a wretched incongruity between her fine 
clothes and their wearer. 

It was, perhaps, hardly just in Sophie to feel the sudden joyous 
contempt she did for the litile old glass in the garret, and for the 
depressing story it had told her. Who could say what that glass, too, 
in spite of its cracks and blemishes, might have shown, if her eyes 
had brightened before it, and gone on brightening and brightening 
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as they did now before the tall, well-polished mirror of the show- 
room ? 


uk At first she felt moved to turn her head to see who else stood 

before the glass with her. It seemed impossible that the figure she 
- saw—so slim, and looking so tall—was her own figure; or that 
- the face, so fair and delicate above the soft sable velvet was her face. 
el But as she continued to gaze on it, and the features and shape of 
her old sorrowful self became more apparent to her through all the 
™ transformation—as she saw, for the first time in her life, rising to her 

eyes and mantling to her cheek, and quivering on her parting lips, 

that light, and bloom, and grace she had seen, and worshipped, as it 
, were from a distance, in other women, and had sometimes even 


ached for in her hopeless little heart—when Sophie saw herself thus 
she could scarcely keep from passionately claiming her own image as 
her own. She could scarcely help crying out—in contrition for all 
her self-hatred and self-abuse, and in joyful self-reconciliation— 
‘Sophie! Sophie! My child, is it you ?” 


“ Are you ready ?” asked a loud voice at the door. 

“Yes—yes—uncle.” ‘ Dear uncle,” she felt she ought to have 
said, but could not. 

She glanced at the treasures she was leaving behind, but coloured 
as she saw Miss Peplum notice the glance, and reply to it— 

“Shall we send these to a 

“ T—J—know nothing about it,” gasped Sophie, and went out; for- 
getting, in the perplexity of the moment, to wish the dressmaker 
good morning. 

Sophie had done her best to prepare herself, by determined equa- 
nimity of demeanour, for her uncle’s examination ; but her heart 
fluttered, her step faltered, her colour paled and then grew hot, and 
by the time she reached him she was in a pitiable state. 

His reception of her was as strange as his whole behaviour. He 
looked at her for a moment critically, as if she herself were nothing 
but a question of propriety of details, then turned away in silence, and 
began to speak to Miss Peplum, who came into the shop. 

The poor child felt as if suddenly stung. This indifference to her 
under so natural an excitement seemed to poison all the sweet 
thoughts that for the last hour had been growing in her heart, and tc 
bring back the evil ones that had been expelled. 

His seeming beneficence was then but a calculated heartless affair ; 
and the more he did for her, the less at every step he seemed to care 
for her ! 

Matters were made worse by some words she overheard, and which 
were spoken as if it were intended she should overhear them. 

“Send the bill in, Miss Peplum, whenever you please, and Mrs. 
Sherlock shall call and pay yeu.” 
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Mrs. Sherlock? Aunt Sherlock! Were these to be her gifts ? 

All the rebellion that had ever under any circumstances stirred in 
Sophie’s nature seemed to be concentrated now into this moment of 
time, and to impel her to reject such gifts—to take off these clothes 
and cast them behind her. How she hated herself for her folly and 
weakness in not having carried out her purpose of the morning ! 

Was it too late now? Yet what was she to say? That she could 
have taken gratefully from him things that from her soul she loathed 
if coming from his wife ? 

While she paused in thought over this, she saw Mr. Peter Sherlock 
give a letter to the dressmaker, and request her to send an assistant 
with it, and with the other things belonging to Miss Richardson ; 
which, however, were to be simply sent as for the young lady. 

Letter ! thought Sophia ; what could that mean? Her inquiring 
glance produced, for the first time that day, an answer from her uncle ; 
though he merely said in a somewhat solemn tone,— 

“For your aunt.” Then he bid her follow him; and they went 
out into the streets, where in the rush of new thoughts and specula- 
tions, Sophia almost forgot her new garb. 

A great terror had seized her. Her aunt and uncle had perhaps 
had a serious quarrel that very morning, and in consequence of the 
words about the “ drudge ” she had overheard. 

Perhaps he had then told her aunt of what he had been planning 
about herself, and that then there had been an explosion. 

Could—could it be possible, that for her sake Uncle Sherlock did 
not mean to go home again, or, perhaps, not to-day, and had so written 
to his wife? His behaviour would indeed be accounted for thus. And 
instead of wondering at his harshness and reserve, she felt she ought 
rather to be full of earnest sympathy and admiration that he could 
have gone on at all with the fulfilment of his beneficent purpose. 

She felt she would give worlds to hold a few minutes’ unrestrained 
intercourse with her uncle, exchange confidences with him, tell him 
all, and learn in return all that she so much desired to know from 
him. But he still kept up his churlish personal isolation, so far as the 
crowded streets would permit. 

Clearly she had been mistaken in supposing that the shabbiness of 
her dress before reaching Miss Peplum’s had had anything to do with 
his behaviour. She knew well that her personal appearance was no 
longer a discredit to him. In any other mood she would have 
accepted the flattering suggestions to the contrary that crowded her 
brain, as she saw herself reflected in the mirrors of the shop-windows 
they passed. 

But she began to feel a kind of childish resentment, a sort of 
pettish wonder whether he would not pass on and take no notice if 
she were suddenly run over by a cab, a danger that alarmed her at 
every crossing. 
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Forgetting in this mood the anxious precaution with which she had 
hitherto moved through a scene so novel and, to a certain extent, 
alarming, she nearly brushed against a drunken bricklayer’s labourer 
carrying © short ladder ; but seeing his state, and the lime-dust upon 
his clothes, she, in alarm for her beautiful velvet dress, moved away 
somewhat abruptly and awkwardly, and in so doing struck against a 
man in the garb of a gentleman tourist ; who, before she had time to 
turn round and utter the frightened apology that was on her lips, 
pushed her away from him as if she had been the most abandoned of 
her sex, and with such violence that she fell. 

For a moment it seemed that Uncle Sherlock was going to justify 
her unpleasant notions of him. He stopped instantly, it is true, and 
asked with some excitement,— 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

She faintly replied,— 

“ No, no.” 

But the instant he had raised her to her feet, he told her to go 
into the nearest shop, a baker’s, and then left her to totter to it as 
she could. 

She was so confused by the fall, and then so anxious about her 
dress, that she did not for an instant or two do more than wonder 
where her uncle was. 

Suddenly she hears and sees a crowd; outside there is a great 
hubbub, and through that hubbub rises a leud excited voice, crying,— 

* Will you let go? If not, by T'll stab you!” and then, in 
deep bass below it, perfectly calm, but wonderfully strong and con- 
centrated, she hears Uncle Sherlock saying,— 

“Had you chosen to come without my help, I should not have 
touched you. But here we are—there is the lady. Apologise to her, 
or I promise you your knife shall not save your skin.” 

The gentleman ruffian looked round, but saw only hostile or 
vrinning faces, and no policeman nigh, so made the best of a bad job 
und grunted a few words of regret, which Sophie instantly met by a 
trembling but anxious acknowledgment that she had been the first 
aggressor. 

Uncle Sherlock lifted his hat, as he made way for the offender to 
pass, who stared at him—seemed half inclined to renew the quarrel, 
but thought better of it, lifted his hat, and passed on amid a shout of 
applause from the mob. 

Uncle Sherlock then took Sophie’s hand, and placed it within his 
arm, and held it as they walked ; and as he held it he felt how it 
trembled. 

He looked in her face. There were traces of recent tears, but 
joyous ones, for that face was all aglow, and looked up into Uncle 
Sherlock’s own with such sweet, frank, honest, heart-felt admiration, 
trust, and joy, that he began to hem and cough, and turn from her ; 
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and she could not but fancy that he felt in his own way almost as 
much as she did. 

The day changed from that moment. Sophie saw in his every act 
and word afterwards that he was gaining confidence in her. But 
confidence in what? Her discretion perhaps, or her power of self- 
control? But why should her qualities that way interest him so 
much just now ? 

He took her to a restaurateur’s, and they dined together off one of 
the little circular marble tables, on dishes the names of which were 
the least of their perplexities to Sophie, and in a place that seemed 
to her a palace. 

Next they went to a printseller’s where he wanted to make a call ; 
and finding Sophie much engrossed in an engraving from Holman 
Hunt’s “‘ Light of the World,” he bought it for the decoration, as he 
said, of Waterdale House—the beginning of its future art collection. 

They went to Covent Garden, where he purchased as many plants 
as filled a basket, and these were also dispatched to Rentford with 
written directions. Looking at his watch, he said,— . 

“Do you mind going with me for a drive in the parks?” 

Did she mind? She was by this time in such a state of elysium 
that if he had asked her if she minded being driven up to heaven, 
she could almost as easily have said what she did say now,— 

“Ke,” 

The dreamy tone, and all that was involved in it, was not lost upon 
Uncle Sherlock. 

Nor was the tear that somehow got upon his cheek, but feeling as 
if it had no business there somehow soon got off again, lost upon 
Sophie ; nor the rich gleam of humour in his eye, as it came back for 
a single moment, while he said,— 

“You are sure you don’t mind ?” 

“ Quite sure,” responded Sophie, with a delicious sigh. 

They went accordingly to a livery-stable, where a handsome open 
carriage, with a pair of horses, was ready, as if expressly ordered 
beforehand ; and away they went through Hyde Park, past Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and back again ; Uncle Sherlock pointing out to his 
timid blushing companion particular personages they passed on their 
way, in carriages, on horseback, or among the loungers by the side :— 
dukes ; great financial agents who could almost buy up the Bank of 
England, so, at least, Mr. Peter Sherlock said, and was delighted to 
find one who believed him in so saying ; great authors ; great repro- 
bates ; great beauties ; and so on. 

The happy tears came into Sophie’s eyes with a rush, when he 
asked her, as if the thought had only just occurred to him,— 

“Sophie !”—oh, the sweetness of the old name; and he repeated 
it—“ Sophie, why, child, is this not your birthday ?” 

She gave him no answer—she could not—except those tears and the 
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yearning looks of love that were revealed when those misty clouds 
would but move out of the way. 

Her birthday! Was it not? Did she forget it? Sophie was, 
indeed, an insignificant person in that crowd of great folks ; and who 
could guess that in the little creature, timid and pretty, nestling at 
Sherlock’s great shoulder, they saw the real queen of the bright 
April day ; that in idly seeking their own pleasure they were all 
contributing to hers ; making her little heart kindle by the sight of 
their wealth, and beauty, and magnificence ? 

Who so much charmed by the beautiful horses as Sophie? 
Certainly not their owners. Who so thrilled and dazzled by the 
bright eyes which came there on purpose to dazzle? Assuredly not 
those to whom the eyes looked for admiration. Even the half 
careless, half admiring stare of old beaus or young dandies became 
in Sophie’s pure, happy mind only such looks as Cinderella’s trans- 
formation drew upon her at the ball. 

It was all her pageant, with which she was being ushered into 
youth and happiness at last ; they did not know it, she felt, but she 
did ; and so did Uncle Sherlock ; and God, who had made the world 
so lovely on this day ; who hung such tints in the sky, so tender and 
faint, or vivid, that Sophie asked Uncle Sherlock if it did not seem 
as though He were preparing the colours up there with which He 
would paint the flowers all the spring and summer time ? 

Uncle Sherlock laughed, and said she must be thinking of Walter's 
palette, which she had broken and been scolded about that morning. 

“ Now, Sophie, child, for Aunt Sherlock, and to see what she will 
say to all this.” 


(To be continued.) 


VOL. XIV. 





THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


——_—o-—— 


(Suggested by a drawing of THOMAS MORAN, an American painter.) 


1. 

THis must be the very night ! 
The moon knows it !—and the trees— 
They stand straight upright, 

Each a sentinel drawn up, 

As if they dared not know 

Which way the wind might blow ! 
The very pool, with dead gray eye, 
Dully expectant, feels it nigh, 
And begins to curdle and freeze ! 
And the dark night, 

With its fringe of light, 

Holds the secret in its cup ! 


Il. 

What can it be, to make 
The poplars cease to shiver and shake, 
And up in the dismal air 
Stand straight and stiff as the human hair 
When the human soul is dizzy with dread— 
All but those two that strain 
Aside in a frenzy of speechless pain, 
Though never a wind sends out a breath 
To tunnel the foggy rheum of death ? 
What can it be has power to scare 
The full-grown moon to the idiot stare 
Of a blasted eye in the midnight air? 
Something has gone wrong ; 
A scream will come tearing out ere long! 


Il. 

Still as death, 
Although I listen with bated breath ! 
Yet something is coming, I know—is coming ; 
With an inward soundless humming, 
Somewhere in me or in the air— 
I cannot tell—but its wing is there ! 
Marching on to an unheard drumming, 
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Something is coming—coming— 
Growing and coming ; 

And the moon is aware— 

Aghast in the air 

At the thing that is only coming 
With an inward soundless humming, 
And an unheard spectral drumming ! 


IV. 


Nothing to see and nothing to hear ! 
Only across the inner sky 
The wing of a shadowy thought flits by, 
Vague and featureless, faceless, drear— 
Only a thinness to catch the eye : 
Is it a dim foreboding unborn, 
Or a buried memory, wasted and worn 
As the fading frost of a wintry sigh ? 
Anon I shall have it !—anon !—it draws nigh ! 
A night when—a something it was took place 
That drove the blood from that scared moon-face ! 
Hark ! was that the cry of a goat, 
Or the gurgle of water in a throat ? 
Hush! there is nothing to see or hear, 
Only a silent something is near ; 
No knock, no footsteps three or four, 
Only a presence outside the door ! 
See ! the moon is remembering—what ? 
The wai} of a mother-left, lie-alone brat ? 
Or a raven sharpening its beak to peck ? 
Or a cold blue knife and a warm white neck ! 
Or only a heart that burst and ceased 
For a man that went away released ? 
I know not—know not, but something is coming 
Somehow back with an inward humming. 


v. 

Ha! Look there ! Look at that house— 
Forsaken of all things—beetle and mouse ! 
Mark how it looks! It must have a soul! 
It looks, it looks, though it cannot stir ; 
See the ribs of it—how they stare ! 

Its blind eyes yet have a seeing air ! 
It knows it has a soul ! 

Haggard it hangs o’er the slimy pool, 
And gapes wide open as corpses gape : 
It is the very murderer ! 
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For the ghost has modelled himself to the shape 
Of this house all sodden with woe, 

Where the deed was done, long, long ago, 
And filled with himself his new body full— 
To haunt for ever his ghastly crime, 

And see it come and go— 

Brooding around it like motionless time, 

With a mouth that gapes, and eyes that yawn 
Blear and blintering and full of the moon, 
Like one aghast at a hellish dawn. 

—It is coming, coming soon ! 


Vi. 
For, ever and always, when round the tune 

Grinds on the barrel of organ-Time, 
The deed is done ;—and it comes anon— 
True to the roll of the clock-faced moon, 
True to the ring of the spheric chime, 
True to the cosmic rhythm and rhyme ; 
Every point, as it first went on, 
Will come and go till all is gone ; 
And palsied with horror from garret to core, 
The house cannot shut its gaping door ; 
Its burst eye stares as if trying to see, 
And it leans as if settling heavily, 
Settling heavy with sickness dull : 
It also is hearing the soundless humming 
Of the wheel that is turning—the thing that is coming. 
On the naked rafters of its brain, 
Gaunt and wintred, see the train 
Of gossiping, scandal-mongering crows, 
That watch, all silent, with necks a-strain, 
Wickedly knowing, with heads awry, 
And the sharpened gleam of a cunning eye— 
Watch, through the cracks of the ruined skull, 
How the evil business goes ! 
—Beyond the eyes of the cherubim, 
Beyond the ears of the seraphim, 
Outside, forsaken, in the dim 
Phantom-haunted chaos grim, 
He stands with the deed going on in him ! 


Vit. 


O winds, winds! that lurk and peep 
Under the edge of the moony fringe ! 
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O winds, winds! up and sweep ; 

Up, and blow and billow the air, 

Billow the air with blow and swinge ; 
Rend me this ghastly house of groans ; 
Rend and scatter the skeleton’s bones 
Over the deserts and mountains bare ; 
Blast and hurl and shiver aside 

Nailed sticks and mortared stones ; 

Clear the phantom, with torrent and tide, 
Out of the moon and out of my brain, 
That the light may fall shadowless in again ! 


VIII. 


But alas! then the ghost 
O’er mountain and coast 
Would go roaming, roaming ; and never was swine, 
That, grubbing and talking with snork and whine 
On Gadarene mountains, had taken him in, 
But would,rush to the lake to unhouse the sin! 
For any charnel 
This ghost is too carnal ; 
There is no volcano, burnt out and cold, 


Whose very ashes are gray and old, 
But would cast him forth in reviving flame, 
To blister the sky with a smudge of shame. 


IX. 
Is there no help—none anywhere, 
Under the earth, or above the air? 
—Come, come, sad woman, whose tender throat 
Has a red-lipped mouth that can sing no note! 
Child, whose midwife, the third grim Fate, 
Shears in hand, thy coming did wait ? 
Father, with blood-bedabbled hair ! 
Mother, all withered with love’s despair ! 
Come, broken heart, whatever thou be, 
Hasten to help this misery ! 
Thou wast only murdered, or left forlorn ; 
He is a horror, a hate, a scorn! 
Come, if out of the holiest blue 
That the sapphire throne shines through ; 
For pity come, though thy fair feet stand 
Next to the elder-band ; 
Fling thy harp on the hyaline, 
Hurry thee down the spheres divine ; 
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Come, and drive those ravens away ; 

Cover his eyes from the pitiless moon ; 

Shadow his brain from her stinging spray ; 

Droop around him, a tent of love, 

An odour of grace, a fanning dove ; 

Walk through the house with the healing tune 

Of gentle footsteps ; banish the shape 
temorse calls up, thyself to ape ; 

Comfort him, dear, with pardon sweet ; 
Cool his heart from its burning heat 

With the water of life that laves the feet 
Of the throne of God, and the holy street. 


x. 

O God, he is but a living blot, 
Yet he lives by thee—for if thou wast not, 
They would vanish together, self-forgot, 
He and his crime :—one breathing blown 
From thy spirit on his would all atone, 
Scatter the horror, and bring relief 
In an amber dawn of holy grief: 
God, give him sorrow ; arise from within : 
Art thou not in him, silence in din, 
Stronger than anguish, deeper than sin ? 


XI. 
Why do I tremble, a creature at bay! 

Tis but a dream—lI drive it away. 
Back comes my breath, and my heart again 
Pumps the red blood to my fainting brain 
Xeleased from the nightmare’s ninefold train ; 
God is in heaven—yes, everywhere ; 
And Love, the all-shining, will kill Despair. 
To the wall’s blank eyeless space 

I turn the picture’s face. 


XII. 
But why is the moon so bare, up there? 
And why is she so white ? 
And why does the moon so stare, up there— 
Strangely stare, out of the night ? 
Why stand up the poplars 
That still way ? 
And why do those two of them 
Start astray ? 
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And out of the black why hangs the gray ? 
Why does it hang down so, I say, 
Over that house, like a fringed pall 
Where the dead goes by in a funeral? 
—Soul of mine, 
Thou the reason canst divine :— 
Into thee the moon doth stare 
With pallid, terror-smitten air : 
Thou, and the Horror lonely-stark, 
Outcast of eternal dark, 
Are in nature same and one, 
And thy story is not done. 
So let the picture face thee from the wall, 
And let its white moon stare. 
Grorce Mac Donatp. 





HOW I “SAVED FRANCE.” 


—\oa_ 


THESE be big words, my masters! I can only say they are not mine 
—I am far too modest to utter any such high-sounding phrase on my 
own responsibility—but they are the exact terms used by a high 
municipal dignitary in characterising the result of what he was 
pleased to term my “chivalrous conduct.” My sardonic chum, on 
the contrary,—an individual wholly abandoned to the ignoble vice of 
punning—asserts that my conduct was simply “ barbarous.” It will 
be for the reader to judge. 

St. Meuse—let us call it St. Meuse—is a town of what is still 
French Lorraine ; and to St. Meuse I came drifting up the Marne 
Valley, over the flat expanse of the plain of Chalons, and by St. 
Menehould, the proud stronghold of pickled pig’s feet, in the second 
week of last September. St. Meuse was one of the last of the French 
cities held in pawn by the Germans for the payment of the milliards. 
The last instalment of the blood-money had been paid, and the 
pickelhaubes were about. to evacuate St. Meuse, as soon as the cash 
had been methodically counted, and after they should have leisurely 
filled their baggage trains and packed their portmanteaus. My 
intention in going to St. Meuse was to witness this evacuation scene, 
and to be a spectator of the return of light-heartedness to the French 
population, on the withdrawal of the Teuton incubus which for three 
years had lain upon the safety valve of their constitutional sprightli- 
ness. I had been a little out in my reckoning of time, and, when I 
reached St. Meuse, I found that I had a week to stay there before 
the event should occur which I had come to witness; but the interval 
could not be regarded as lost time, for St. Meuse is a very pleasant 
city, and the conditions which were so soon to terminate, presented a 
most interesting field of study. 

You must know that St. Meuse is a fortress, It has a citadel, or 
at least such fragments of a citadel as a bombardment has left, and 
the quaint old town is surrounded with bastions which are linked 
by curtains, and flanked by lunettes, the whole being girdled by a 
ditch, beyond the counterscarp of which spreads a sloping glacis, 
which makes a very pleasant promenade. The defensive strength of 
the place is reduced to zero in these days of far-reaching rifled siege 
artillery, for it lies in a cup, and is surrounded on all sides by hills, 
the summits of which easily command the fortifications. But the 
consciousness that it is obsolete as a fortress has not yet come home 
to St. Meuse. It has, in truth, a very good opinion of itself as a 
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yalorous, not to say heroic, place: nor can it be denied that its 
title to this self-complacency has been fairly earned. Spite of its 
defects, it stood a siege of over two months, and succumbed only 
after a severe bombardment which lasted for several days. And 
while as yet it was not wholly beleaguered, it was very active in 
making itself disagreeable to the foreign invader. It was a patrolling 
party from St. Meuse that intercepted the courier on his way from 
the battle-field of Sedan to Germany, carrying the hurried lines to 
his wife which the Crown Prince of Prussia scrawled on the fly-leaf 
of an orderly book while as yet the last shots of the combat were 
dropping in the distance ; carrying too the notes of the battle which 
William Howard Russell had jotted down in the heat of the action, 
and took the first opportunity of despatching. St. Meuse, then, had 
baulked the Princess of the first tidings of her husband’s safety, and 
the great English newspaper of the earliest details of the most 
sensational battle of the age. It had fallen at last, but not in- 
gloriously, and the iron of defeat had not entered so deeply into its 
soul as had been the case with some French fortresses, of which it 
could not well be said that they had done their honest best to resist 
their fate. Its self-respect, at least, was left to it, and it was some- 
thing to know that when the German garrison should march away 
it was bound to leave to St. Meuse the artillery and munitions of 
war of the fortress, just as they had been found on the day of the 
surrender, 

I came to like St. Meuse immensely in the course of the days I spent 
in it waiting for the great event of the evacuation. If you are 
partial to good fare, good cookery, and good unmercenary attendance, 
let me suggest to you a sojourn at the Trois Maures in St. Meuse. 
Madame is a jewel, Mademoiselle is next door to an angel, and as for 
Monsieur, he is as obliging as he is amusing. Take my advice and 
help yourself twice to crawfish at déjeuner, nor neglect the dessert- 
biscuits indigenous to St. Meuse. The company at the table d’héte 
was varied and amusing. The German officers ate in a room by 
themselves, so that the obnoxious element was not present overtly at 
the general table d’hote. But we had a few German officials in plain 
clothes—clerks in General Manteuffel’s bureau, contractors, cigar 
merchants, etc.—who spoke French even among themselves, and 
were painfully polite to the French habitués, who were.as painfully 
polite in return. There was a batch of Parisian journalists who had 
come to St. Meuse to watch the evacuation, and who wrote their letters 
in the café over the way to the accompaniment of verres of absinthe, 
and bocks of beer. Then there was the gallant Captain of Gensdarmes, 
who had arrived with a trusty band of twenty-five subordinates, to 
take over from the Germans the municipal superintendence of the 
place, and, later, the occupation of the fortress. He was the most 
polite man I ever knew, this Captain of Gensdarmes, with a clever 
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knack of turning you outside in in the course of half an hour's 
conversation, and the peculiar attribute of having to all appearance 
eyes in the back of his head. To him, as he placidly ate his food, 
there came, from time to time, quiet and rather bashful-looking men 
in civilian attire of a slightly seedy description. Sometimes they 
merely caught his eye and went out again without speaking ; some- 
times they handed to him little notes ; sometimes they held with 
him a brief whispered conversation, during which the captain’s 
nonchalance was imperturbable. These respectable individuals who, 
if they saw you once in conversation with their chief, ever after 
bowed to you with the greatest empressement, were members of the 
secret police. 

As for the inhabitants of St. Meuse, they appeared to await the 
hour of their delivery with considerable philosophy. Physically 
they are the finest race I ever saw in France, their men tall, square, 
and muscular, their women handsome and comely. Numbers of both 
sexes are fair-haired, and the sandiness of hair which we are wont to 
associate with the Scottish Celt is by no means uncommon. A 
sardonic companion, whom I had picked up by the way, attributed 
those characteristics to the fact that in the great war, St. Meuse was 
a depdt for British prisoners of war, who had in some way contrived 
to imbue the native population with some of their own physical 
attributes. He further prophesied a wave of Teuton characteristics 
as the result of the German occupation which was about to terminate ; 
but his insinuations seemed to me to partake of the scurrilous, 
especially as he instanced Lewes, a British depét for foreign prisoners 
of war, as a field in which similar phenomena were to be discerned. 
But, nevertheless, I unquestionably found a good deal of what may 
be called national hybridism in St. Meuse. I used to buy photo- 
graphs of a shopkeeper over whose door was blazoned the Scottish 
name Macfarlane. Outwardly Macfarlane was a “hielanman” all 
over. He had a shock-head of bright red hair such as might have 
thatched the pole of the “ Dougal cratur;” his cheekbones were 
high, his nose of the Captain of Knockdunder pattern, and his mouth 
of true Celtic amplitude. One felt intuitively as if Macfarlane were 
bound to know Gaelic, and that the times were out of joint when he 
evinced greater fondness for eaw sucrée than for Talisker. It was with 
quite a sense of dislocation of the fitness of things that I found 
Macfarlane could talk nothing but French. But although he had 
torn up the ancient landmarks, or rather suffered them to lapse, he 
yet was proud of his ancestry. His grandfather, it appeared, was a 
soldier of the “ Black Watch,” who had been a prisoner of war in St. 
Meuse, and who when the peace came had preferred taking unto 
himself a daughter of the Amalekite, and settling in St. Meuse, to 
going home to a pension of sevenpence a day and liberty to ply as an 
Edinburgh cadie. 
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As for the German “men in possession,” they pursued the even 
tenor of their way in the precise yet phlegmatic German manner. 
Their guards kept the gates and bridges as if they meant to hold 
the peace till the crack of doom, instead of being under orders to 
clear out within the week. The recruits drilled on the citadel 
esplanade—straightening their legs and pointing their toes, as if their 
sole ambition in life was to kick their feet away into space, down to 
the very eve of evacuation. Their battalions practised skirmishing 
on the glacis with that routine assiduity which is the secret of the 
German military success. Old Manteuffel was living in the prefecture, 
holding his levees and giving his stiff ceremonious dinner parties, as 
if he had done despite to Dr. Cumming’s warnings and taken a lease 
of the place. The German officers thronged their café, each man, 
after the manner of German officers, shouting at the pitch of his 
voice ; and at the café of the under-officers tough old wachtmeisters 
and grizzled sergeants with many medals played long quiet games at 
cards or knocked the balls about on the chubby little pocketless 
tables with cues, the tips of which were as large as the base of a six- 
pounder shell. 

The French journalists insisted I should accept it as an article of 
faith that these two races dwelling together in St. Meuse hated each 
other like poison. They would have it that while discipline alone 
prevented the Germans from massucring every Frenchman in the 
place, it was only a humiliating sense of weakness that hindered the 
Frenchmen from rising in hot fury against the Germans who were 
their temporary masters. I am afraid the gentlemen of the Parisian 
press came rather to dislike me on account of my obdurate scepticism 
in such matters. That there was no great cordiality was obvious and 
natural. Some of the Germans were arrogant and domineering. For 
instance, having a respect for the Germans, it pained and indeed 
disgusted me, to hear a colonel of the German staff, in answer to my 
question whether the evacuating force would march out with a rear 
guard as in war-time, reply, “ Pho, a Field-Gendarme with a whip 
is rear-guard enough for such canaille/” But in the mouths of Hans 
and Carl and Johann, the stout Kerle of the ranks, there were no 
such words of bitter scorn for their compulsory hosts. The honest 
fellows drew water for the goodwives on whom they were billeted, 
did a good deal of stolid love-making with the girls, and nursed the 

babies with a solicitude that put to shame the male parents of these 
youthful hopes of Troy. I take leave, as a reasonable man, to doubt 
whether it can lie in the heart of a family to hate a man who has 
dandled its baby, and whether a man can be rancorous against a 
family whose baby he has nursed. But fashion’s sway is omnipotent 
in emotion as in dress. Ever since the war, journalists, authors, and 
public opinion generally has hammered it into the French nation, 
that if it is not to be a traitor to its patriotism, the first article of its 
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creed must be hatred against the German, and that the bitterer this 
hate, the more fervent the patriotism. It is not indeed incumbent 
on French men and French women to accept this creed, but it 
behoves them at least to profess it ; and it must be admitted that 
they do this for the most part with an intensity and vigour which 
seems to prove that with many profession has deepened into con- 
viction. Then in every town, and more especially in every French 
town, there is a class that is swayed by an impulse to mischief, 
undeterred by the controlling power of self-respect. The violence of 
thought, opinion, or profession, call it what you will, that actuates 
this class has a tendency from a variety of causes to work upward 
through the social strata, especially when the temptations, alike in 
circumstances and in natural character, are so strong in favour of 
such a leavening. 

While as yet the evacuation had been a thing of the remote 
future, the people of St. Meuse had borne the yoke lightly, and indeed 
had, I believe, privily congratulated themselves on the substantial 
advantages, in the way of money spent in the place and the immu- 
nity from taxation, which were incidental to the foreign occupation. 
But as the day for the evacuation drew closer and closer, one became 
dimly conscious of an electrical condition of the social atmosphere, 
which any trifle might stimulate into a thunder-storm. Blouses 
gathered and muttered about the street corners, scowling at and 
elbowing the German soldiers as they strode to buy sausages to stay 
them in the homeward march. The gamins, always covertly insolent, 
no longer cloaked their insolence, and wagged little tricolour flags 
under the nose of the stolid German sentry on the Pont St. Croix. 
At the table d’héte the painful politeness of the German civilians had 
no effect in thawing the studied coldness of the French habitués. 
Mutual good feeling was not increased by the reports which reached 
St. Meuse of a disturbance which had occurred at Luneville, con- 
sequent on the return of a couple of Germans to that town after the 
German troops had evacuated it. <A story got abroad that the 
evacuation of St. Meuse was to be postponed for this and other 
reasons, and the tension of the restrained excitement was absolutely 
painful. 

As for myself, I was a neutral, and professing to take no side, 
flattered myself that I could keep out of the vortex of the soreness. 
Soon after my arrival at St. Meuse I had called upon his worship the 
Mayor at his official quarters in the Hotel de Ville, and had received 
civil speeches in return for civil speeches. Then I had left my card 
on General Manteuffel, with whom I happened to have a previous 
acquaintance, and those formal duties of a benevolent neutral having 
been performed, I held myself free to choose my own company. 
Circumstances had some time before brought me into familiar contact 
with very many German officers, and I had imbibed a liking for their 
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ways and conversation, noisy as the latter is. Several of the officers 
then in St. Meuse had been personal acquaintances in other days, 
and it was at once natural and pleasant for me to renew the inter- 
course. I was made an honorary member of the mess: I spent 
many hours in the officers’ casino, I rode out with the officers of the 
squadron of Uhlans. All this was very pleasant ; but as the day of 
“the evacuation became close, I noticed that the civility of the French 
Captain of Gensdarmes grew colder, that the cordiality of the French 
habitués of the table d’héte visibly diminished, and that I encountered 
not a few unfriendly looks when I walked through the streets by my- 
self. It began todawn upon me that St. Meuse was getting to reckon 
me a German sympathiser, and, as there was no half-way house, 
therefore not in accord with the emotions of France and St. Meuse. 

On the afternoon immediately preceding the morning that had 
been fixed for the evacuation, there came to me a polite request that 
I should visit M. le Maire at the Hotel de Ville. His worship was 
elaborately civil but obviously troubled in mind. He coughed 
nervously several times, after the initiatory compliments had passed, 
and then began to speak. 

“ Monsieur, you are aware that the Germans are going to-morrow 
morning ?” 

I replied that I had cognisance of this fact. 

“Do you also know that the last of the German civilian officials 
depart by the five a.m. train, not caring to remain here after the 
troops are gone ?” 

Of this also I was aware. 

“‘Let me hope,” continued the Mayor, “that you are going along 
with them, or, at all events, will ride away with Messieurs the 
soldiers ?” 

On the contrary, was my reply, I had come not alone to witness 
the evacuation, but to note how St. Meuse should bear herself in the 
hour of her liberation ; I desired to witness the rejoicings : I was not 
less anxious to be a spectator of any disturbance, if such unhappily 
should occur. Why should M. le Maire have conceived this desire to 
baulk my natural curiosity ? 

M. le Maire was obviously not a little embarrassed ; but he per- 
severed and was candid. This deplorable occupation was now so 
nearly finished, and happily, as yet, everything had been so tranquil, 
that it would be a thousand pities if any untoward event should 
occur to detract from the dignified attitude which the evacuated 
territory had maintained. It was of critical importance in every 
sense that St. Meuse should not give way to riot or disorder on that 
occasion. He hoped and believed it would not—here M., le Maire 
laid his hand on his heart—but a spark, as I knew, fired tinder, and 


the St. Meuse populace were at present figurative tinder. I might be 
that spark— 
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“You much resemble a German,” said M. le Maire, “with that 
great yellow beard of yours, and your broad shoulders, as if you had 
carried arms. Our citizens have seen you much in the society of 
Messieurs the German officers : they are not in a temper to draw fine 
distinctions of nationality ; and, dear sir, I ask you to go away with 
the Germans, lest, perchance, our blouses reckoning you for a German, 
should not be very tender with you, when the spiked helmets are out 
of the place. The truth is,” said the worthy Maire, with a burst of 
plain-speaking, “I’m afraid that you will be mobbed, and that there 
will be a row, and then the Germans may come back, and the evacua- 
tion be postponed, and I'll get wigged by the Prefect and the Minister 
of the Interior, and bullyragged in the newspapers, and St. Meuse will 
get abused, and the fat will be generally in the fire!” 

Here was an awkward fix. I could not comply with the Mayor's 
request ; that was not to be thought of, for reasons I need not mention 
here. I had no particular desire to be mobbed. Once before I had 
experienced the tender mercies of a French mob, and knew that they 
were very cruel. But stronger than the personal feeling was my 
sincere sympathy with the Mayor’s critical position, and my anxiety, 
by what means might be within my power, to contribute to the 
maintenance of a tranquillity so desirable. But then what means 
were within my power? I could not go; I could not promise to stop 
indoors, for it was incumbent on me to see everything that was to be 
seen. And, if through me trouble came, I should be responsible 
heaven knows for what!—with a skinful of sore bones into the 
bargain. 

“If Monsieur cannot go”—the Mayor broke in upon my cogitation— 
“if Monsieur cannot go, will he pardon the exigency of the occasion 
if I suggest one other alternative? It is”—here the Mayor hesitated 
—‘it is the yellow beard which gives to Monsieur the aspect of 
a German. With only whiskers nobody could take Monsieur for 
anything but an Englishman. If Monsieur would only have the 
complaisance and charity to to——” 

Cut off my beard! Great powers! shear that mane that has 
been growing for years !—that cataract of hair that has been, so to 
speak, my oriflamme ; the only physical belonging of which I ever 
was proud, the only thing, so far as I know, that I had ever been 
envied! For the moment the suggestion knocked me all of a heap. 
There came into my head some confused reminiscence of a story 
about a girl who cut off her hair and sold it to keep her mother from 
starving, or redeem her lover from captivity, or something of the 
kind. But that must have been before the epoch of parish relief, 
and kidnapping is now punishable by statute. What was St. Meuse 
to me that for her I should mow my hirsute glories? But then, if 
people got savage, they might pull my beard out by the roots. And 
there had been lately dawning on me the dire truth that its tawny 
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hue was becoming somewhat freely streaked with grey, a colour I 
abhor, except in eyes. I made up my mind. 

“T’'ll do it, sir,” said I to the Mayor, with a manly curtness. My 
heart was too full for many words. 

He respected my emotion, bowed in silence over the hand which e 
had grasped, and only spoke to give me the address of his own bavver. 

This barber was a patriot of unquestioned zeal, but I am inclined 
to think his extraction was similar to that of Macfarlane, for he 
combined patriotism with profit in a most edifying manner. He 
shaved the German officers during the whole of their stay in St. 
Meuse, he accompanied them on their march to the frontier; he 
earned the last centime in Conflans, and then driving forward to the 
frontier line, he unfurled the tricolour as the last German soldier 
stepped over it. It is seldom that one in this world sees his way to 
being so adroitly ambidexterous. 

But this is a digression. In twenty minutes, shorn and shaven, 
I was back again in the Mayor’s parlour. The tears of gratitude 
stood in his eyes. I learned afterwards that a decoration was 
contingent on his preservation of the public peace on the occasion of 
the evacuation. 

Started by the Mayor, the report rapidly circulated through St. 
Meuse that I had cut off my beard rather than that it should be 
possible that any one should mistake me for a German. From 
being a suspect, I became a popular idol. The French journalists en- 
tertained me toa banquet at night, at which in libations of champagne, 
eternal amity between France and England was pledged. Next 
morning the Germans went away, and then St. Meuse kicked up its 
heels and burst into exuberant joy. The Mayor took me up to the 
station in his own carriage to meet the French troops, and intro- 
duced me to the colonel of the battalion as a man who had made 
sacrifices for la belle France. ‘The colonel shook me cordially by the 
hand, and I was embraced by the robust vivandiére, who struck me as 
being in the practice of sustaining life on a diet of garlic. When we 
emerged from the station I was cheered almost as loudly as was the 
colonel, and a man waved a tricolour over my head all the way back 
to the town, treading at frequent intervals on my heels. In the 
course of the afternoon I happened to approach the civic band, which 
was performing patriotic music in the Place St. Croix. When the 
bandmaster saw me he broke off the programme, and struck up 
“Rule Britannia!” in my honour, to the clamorous joy of the 
audience, who were thwarted in their aim of carrying me round the 
Place shoulder-high, only by the constancy with which I clung to 
the railings which surround Chevert’s statue. But the crowning 
recognition of my sacrifice came at the banquet which the town 
gave to the French officers. The Mayor proposed the toast of “Our 
English Friend.” “‘ We had all,” he said, “ made sacrifices for la Patrie, 
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he himself had sustained the loss of a wooden outhouse burned 
down in the bombardment ; the gallant colonel on his right had spilt 
his blood at St. Privat. Them it behoved to suffer, and they would 
do it again, for it was as he had said for la Patrie. But what was to 
be said of an honourable gentleman who had sacrificed the most 
distinguishing ornament of his physical aspect, without the holy 
stimulus of patriotism, and simply that there might be obviated the 
risk of an embroilment, to the possible consequences of which he 
would not further allude? Would it be called the language of 
extravagant hyperbole, or would they not rather be words justified 
by the facts, when he ventured before this honourable company to 
assert that his respected English friend had by his self-sacrifice 
saved France from a great peril?” The Mayor’s question was replied 
to by a perfect whirlwind of cheering. Everybody in the room 
insisted upon shaking hands with me, and I was forced to get on my 
legs and make a reply. Later in the evening I hear the Mayor 
and the town clerk discussing the project of conferring upon me the 
freedom of the city, and this I now expect from day to day, let us 
hope in the customary gold box. 

To be beardless I find a state of mingled happiness and misery. 
Nobody knows me until, as the phrase goes, “I name myself ;” and 
though this is occasionally awkward, still it saves annoyance from 
creditors. The great trouble is that I cannot shave myself, and I 
think of applying to the corporation of St. Meuse to make me a grant 
to pay a barber wherewithal. 

ARCHIBALD Forbes. 
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THE EARL OF CARNARVON AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 


-- ¢—— 


Ar the fiftieth anniversary, held only the other day, of one of the best 
institutions in the world,—the Birkbeck Institution of London,— 
the Earl of Carnarvon distributed the prizes to the students, and 
delivered an address upon topics germane to the occasion. That all 
peers of the realm are not cultivated persons is well known. Only 
last session a noble earl denounced “from his place” the use of the 
“ Areopagitica” as a book for students at Woolwich. What did it 
mean? He said he had looked at a dictionary and found that 
“ Areopagus” meant a sort of council or tribune, and he supposed 
the government intended to use it as a model for their new Court of 
Appeal. But of Milton’s Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing the noble lord had evidently never heard either under the 
name of “ Areopagitica” or otherwise, and he could not conceive 
what military cadets had to do with such a book as a study in 
English or otherwise :— 
“Your Bluturchs, and Omers, and Novids, and stuff, 
By George, they don’t signify this pinch of snuff,” 


to some noblemen who have a voice in the councils of the nation. 
But my Lord Carnarvon is quite another person. He is quick- 
sighted, genial, abreast of the culture of the times, and fully 
sensitive to the varying currents of modern thought and feeling ; so 
that whatever he says is worth attending to. What effect his 
address produced upon the students of the Birkbeck Institute it is, of 
course, impossible to tell; but many of them must have been quite 
competent to criticise what he said to them. I have looked at 
Calendars of this admirable institution, and should say that, at dates 
well within living memory, men have written M.A. after their names 
upon the strength of having gone through exercises little more severe 
than those which the picked students—many of them girls—at the 
Birkbeck perform. In saying this, I am, of course, aware of the 
yreat change for the better at our universities in recent times. The 
London University, indeed, has made its examinations (in my 
opinion) unnecessarily severe. That point, however, is not directly, 
though it is indirectly, in question at present. The subject to 
which the Earl of Carnarvon directed the attention of the students 
and their friends was the part played by Science in modern culture, 
VOL, XIV. D 
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and its probable bearing upon the morale of the generation now 
rapidly approaching manhood and the generation after that—a 
subject particularly appropriate to the occasion, and one which was 
certain to attract the attention of public writers. 

Most of us indeed have already formed opinions in this matter, 
and our chief difficulty in dealing with his lordship’s views would 
arise from two circumstances. First, it is always difficult to address 
a mixed audience (and the audience at the Birkbeck would be very 
mixed indeed) on such delicate subjects. You have to try and 
avoid treading on the corns of so many different people that your 
use of qualifying phrases is sure to run to excess on the impulse of 
the moment, however carefully you may have prepared your matter. 
On these occasions the people in their seats hear the ostensible 
erator; but the man on his legs hears the people in their seats. 
If one speaks and a thousand hear, the speech is the speech of a 
thousand and one. And, then, secondly, there are the ditticulties 
thrown in the way by the inevitable imperfections of the report. 
Critics in newspapers, and elsewhere, seldom allow sufficiently for 
these. Even if the reporter of an address like Lord Carnarvon’s 
happened to be a gentleman well exercised in the higher criticism 
and in niceties of thought and expression, (and no such gentleman 
would be hardy enough for the work of a casual reporter,) he could 
not take accurate notes in a crowded noisy room, filled with semi- 
poisonous fumes, and then reel them off accurately in time for 
next morning’s paper. There are thus genuine and considerable 
hindrances to arriving at a just estimate of the opinions of the 
speaker in any such case as the present. And we have to supple- 
ment the question, What is he reported to have said? by this 
other question, What must we take him to have meant to say? 

Before we pass on to the main topic, we must say that there is one 
point as to which we should be glad indeed to find that Lord Car- 
narvon had been seriously mis-reported. He is reported to have said, 
in referring to the hardening and exclusive influence of scientific 
studies, that Mr. Mill had in his “ Autobiography,” laid it down, 
“that in his opinion it would be undesirable for an educated man to 
enter 2 room with an uneducated man unless he went there with some 
creed which he intended to propagate.” Lord Carnarvon then went 
on thus :-—“‘ Would any one tell him that was a principle which ought 
to flourish in the nineteenth century—that men of culture, mind, aud 
intellect, should absolutely refuse to enter the same room as the un- 
educated man unless he went to preach some particular creed? He 
could not conceive anything so selfish, so utterly subversive of the 
first principles of society.” 

We fear the report is accurate, and that his lordship really di/ 
thus grossly misquote Mr. Mill. Nor, up to this time, have we 
observed that the error has been sct right. Whiat the philosopher 
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did say bore not the faintest resemblance to the monstrous proposi- 
tion thus put into his mouth ; and what he meant was simply that a 
man of adequate knowledge and apostolic convictions should not mix 
in general society upon terms which would compel him to act as if he 
doubted his knowledge and was inspired by convictions of a lower 
kind. Men of Lord Carnarvon’s position in the social scale, 
especially if of elastic accomplishment and much knowledge of life. 
can perhaps hardly understand what often happens to men of the 
stamp of Mr. Mill in ordinary middle-class society. The position of 
a good quaker in a half tipsy barrack-room, or of a very temperate man 
ina parlour full of sots, might be something like it. Some strange 
common instinct immediately arranges the social intercourse of the 
moment upon such a level that the ill-understood person must either 
be rude, or must be untrue to his convictions: or he is treated with a 
kind of homage which, however agreeable it might be to a diner out 
like Sydney Smith or Macaulay or Hallam, would be odious to a man 
of nobler and sweeter impulses. There are even circles in which the 
process of “drawing a badger” would be carried on in a more or less 
well-bred manner, if such a man as Mr. Mill were in the room. 

It is not necessary to pursue this point. The rectification is now 
made, and the lesson of caution is an obvious one. In a felicitous 
and scholarly article the Daily News of the day after the delivery of 
this address criticised it ; with a result which shows how difficult it 
is to come to close quarters with the real meaning of a speaker who is 
uddressing a multitude upon atopic as to which precision of language 
is desirable and mistakes of over-tluidity of phrase only tooeasy. The 
sum of Lord Carnarvon’s meaning this keen and kindly critic thinks 
may be stated thus,—“ that the age being rather given to an exclu- 
sive or a predominant scientific education, we must beware of the 
danger of trying or attempting to try every principle, impulse, and 
faith by a rigidly scientific standard.” And the critic goes on to recall to 
our minds the weil-known fact that different ages have had different 
dominant ideas ; * and to remark that if Lord Carnarvon had not had 
to warn us against being over-scientific he would have had to warn us 
against some other excess, “ All this only shows, we think, that the 
aggregate or average mind of a country finds it hard to contain two 
ideas at one time, and that the English idea at the present day 
is scientific.” The writer then proceeds to enquire where the men 
are to be found, who regulate their lives exclusively by scientific con- 
siderations. Does a scientific man with a wife and family do any 
thing of the kind? Of course, the answer is, No. Then, referring to 
some other words of Lord Carnarvon, the critic very truly says that 
they are unworkable ; you cannot qualify science by sympathy—what 


* See an interesting and ingenious paper on the “‘ Alternation of Science and Art in 
History,” signed J. T. K., in the Contemporary Review for February, 1869. 
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has sympathy to do with the next transit of Venus? As to the more 
general aspects of the whole question, the writer in the Daily News 
freely admits that at present politics and science are throwing Art and 
Literature into the shade. It certainly is so, and no doubt things 
must take their turn. The waters are out, as Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen says upon another topic, and no power on earth can dam 
them back. But, he continues, we need not sing Hallelujah to the 
river-god as we are swept down the unwelcome current. 1s that, how- 
ever, the whole case, or does it even touch what Lord Carnarvon 
ineant to suggest tous? Surely not. His lordship reproduces the well- 
worn but striking anecdote of Faraday and Sir Humphry Davy :— 

“He remembered reading in the writings of Southey [?] a story of 
conversation between Mr. Faraday and Sir Humphry Davy, where 
Faraday told Davy that he was anxious to exchange from trade, which 
was in his opinion low and debasing, to the pursuits of science, because 
he considered its professors would naturally possess a more liberal 
class of mind. Sir Humphry Davy, who was a much older man, 
assured him that some years hence he would probably change his 
opinion,” 

And his lordship might have quoted “ Maud” too— 


“The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 
An eye well practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor.” 


But this would prove nothing of much consequence. If it were 
applicable to every man of science (which of course is far from the 
truth) it would only be another illustration of the well-known truth 
that one has always the defects of one’s qualities—the man of science 
might retort upon the clergyman, and both accuse the poet. These 
things are commonplaces. Besides, it would, in these times, be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to fix any of the leaders in science with glaring and 
undeniable want of sympathetic or poetic feeling. Culture, as we 
know it now-a-days, is many-sided, and almost everybody has rubbed 
shoulders with Apollo. Current scientific writings show an evident 
determination to reflect, as far as possible, all the most sympathetic 
and poetic aspects of recent thought. True, as Mr. James Martineau 
and others have insisted, there is something very perfunctory about 
all this, and it often looks a good deal more like enforced high-polite- 
ness than reverence or tenderness ; but the crowd cannot be expected 
to see these fine distinctions. They do not ; they never did ; they 
never will. If a man of science indignantly denies that he is an 
Atheist and talks of reverence for the Unknowable, the world at 
large are satisfied. As Gretchen says to Faust’s tirade— 


* All that-is very good and true; 
Nearly the same the priest says, too, 
Only in somewhat other words than you!” 
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Not one person in fifty thousand perhaps knows that when a man of 
science repudiates Atheism in this way he is speaking with a forked 
tongue, and merely means that he repudiates all Atheistic cosmogonics 
us unproved and at present unprovable. Meanwhile, however, a 
fanatic of empirical formule, under cover of being bound as a man 
of science to keep silence concerning the unknowable, may be delibe- 
rately and stealthily proceeding as if there were nothing to be takeu 
‘nto account but what is knowable ; that is, that whatever is incapable 
of being discussed in terms of science, science will walk over to her 
goal ; rough-shod, when she can and dares; but in velvet slippers 
when she cannot and dares not. 

This is what, I think, Lord Carnarvon had in his mind, and what 
he was pointing to in the following passage from his address :— 

** He dreaded to see science of that particular kind applied by rigid 
rules to the legislation, morals, social life, sanitary conditions, or any- 
thing in fact in which the life of man was concerned. In such a case 
the law would be founded upon abstract principles without reference 
to the varying circumstances and conditions of men.” 

Now scientific men will, we know beforehand, repudiate this lan- 
yuage and much more of Lord Carnarvon’s language, as inexact ; they 
will affirm that science is bound, above all things, to consider “ the 
varying circumstances and conditions of men ;” that it is part of her 
special business to do so. And it is useless to conceal from ourselves 
that a clear issue is not to be got out of a speech like Lord Carnar- 
von’s, any more than out of one of Mr. Disraeli’s. But it is something 
to have got even as far as this, and no reader of these lines will be 
sorry to see the idea that was in his lordship’s mind drawn out by 
Sephardo, the Hebrew astrologer in the “ Spanish Gypsy ” of George 
Eliot :-— 

“ Our growing thought 
Makes growing revelation. But demand not 
Specific augury, as of sure success 
In meditated projects, or of ends 
To be foreknown by peeping in God's scroll. 
I say—nay, Ptolemy said it, but wise books 
For half the truths they hold are honoured tombs— 
Prediction is contingent of effects 
Where causes and concomitants are mixed 
To seeming wealth of possibilities 
Beyond our reckoning. Who will pretend 
To tell the adventures of each single fish 
Within the Syrian Sea? Show me a fish, 
I'll weigh him, tell his kind, what he devoured, 
What would have devoured him, but-for one Blas 
Who netted him instead ; nay, could I tell 
That had Blas missed him he would not have died 
Of poisonous mud, and so made carrion, 
Swept off at last by some sea-scavenger? 
By how much, then, the fortunes of 2 man 
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Are made of elements refined and mixed 
Beyond a tunny’s, what our science tells 

Of the stars’ influence hath contingency 

In special issues. Thus the loadstone draws, 
Acts like a will to make the iron submiss ; 
But garlick rubbing it, that chief effect 

Lies in suspense ; the iron keeps at large, 
And garlick is controller of the stone. 

And so, my lord, your horoscope declares 
Naught absolutely of your sequent lot, 

But, by our lore’s authentic rules, set forth 
What gifts, what dispositions, likelihoods, 
The aspects of the heavens conspired to fuse 
With your incorporate soul. Aught else 

Is vulgar doctrine. For the ambient, 
Though a cause regnant, is not absolute, 
But suffers a determining restraint 

From action of the subject qualities 

In proximate motion.” 


Now everybody sees at a glance the application of all this to the 
casting of a man’s horoscope. But at present the issues between 
Science, Morals, Religion, and Art, are to the last degree confused, so 
far as they are apprehended by the popular mind ; and when Science 
comes forward and casts her horoscopes just now, she is not always 
as cautious as Sephardo was. Let us be permitted to seppose that 
Science says something very like this: * We know that for every 
thought or feeling there is a certain equivalent in molecular action in 
the human being. We know the laws of the transmutation of force. 
We know the laws of heridity. The only Moral question that we 
can recognise, is whether, to the best of our information at the 
time, 2 particular thing will or will not improve the condition and 
quality of the human being. We shall now set to work on certain 
scientific principles, to regulate marriage ; insisting here, forbidding 
there, according to our scientific lights ; and as we are confident the 
result will be a great increase of human happiness, we shall do our 
best to get the State to act upon the guidance we place at its 
disposal.” Well, what the Earl of Carnarvon intends to say, or 
perhaps did say, is clearly that the tendency to admit without dispute 
pretensions of this nature on the part of Science is a growing tendency. 
Nobody supposes that there are not practical difficulties in the way 
of its success. It is quite conceivable that a man of science who 
would make such pretensions for Biology, might nevertheless fall in 
love with a consumptive girl to-morrow, and marry her, or marry a 
woman with a crooked spine, for the suke of her fortune. No doubt. 
But—aprés? The pretensions of Science continue the same. And 
meanwhile, the natural checks to the hasty growth of a too acquies- 
cent public opinion in these matters lie in the cultivation of Art and 
Literature: the exposure of the mind in various ways to those indeter- 
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3 
minate influences of which Science takes no count. “ When science 
was pushed to this extent, its professors would not be the best rulers 
of mankind, and he should regret to see the affairs of men regulated 
only by such a standard .. . He could scarcely imagine any Pharisee 
more arrogant, any Sadducee more unbelieving, any fanatical monk 
of the middle ages more intolerant, than such minds would be.” 

Lord Carnarvon will find a few people to agree with him. He 
has said nothing new—certainly nothing that can be new to the readers 
of the periodicals of Mr. Strahan ; but he has said what needed saying 
over again ; he has said it on a very appropriate occasion: the oftener, 
the more earnestly, and the more carefully, he says it the better. 


Above all, the more carefully. For inexact phrasing in such matters 


will lay him open to retorts as powerful (and as unanswerable from 
their own stand-point) as that which Mr. J. H. Levy, who has been 
lecturing on Political Economy, at the Birkbeck, has just written. 


Henry Ho.seacu. 


THE LOST ELIXIR. 
eee 
“ One drop of ruddy human blood puts more life into the veins of a poem than 
all the delusire ‘aurum potabile’ that can be distilled out of the choicest 
library.” —LOWELL. 
1. 
Au yes, that “drop of human bleod !”— 
We had it once, may be, 
When our young song’s impetuous flood 
First poured its ecstacy ; 
But now the shrunk poetic vein 
Yields not that priceless drop again. 


We toil,—as toiled we not of old :— 
Our patient hands distil 

The shining spheres of chemic gold 
With hard-won, fruitless skill ; 

But that red drop still seems to be 

Beyond our utmost alchemy. 


lil. 
Perchance, but most in later aye, 
Time’s after-gift, a tear, 
Will strike a pathos on the page 
Beyond all art sincere ; 
But that “one drop of human blood” 
Has gone with life’s first leaf and bud. 


Austin Dopsoy. 
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Ir was on the 18th of January, 1650, that Mazarin and the Queen 
Regent, Anne of Austria,—ego et Reginu meu—having been irritated 
both of them beyond endurance by the haughty insolence and con- 
temptuous bearing of Condé (the Grand Condé, the victor of Rocroi) 
struck a sudden blow, which electrified all France, by the arrest of 
Condé, his younger brother the Prince de Conti, and his brother-in- 
law, the Duc de Longueville. It was a strong and bold measure, 
considering that Condé and his brother were princes of the blood 
royal,—that the hero of Rocroi was, by virtue of his marked and 
undoubted military’ talent as well as his numerous friends, con- 
nections, and following, the most formidable and most powerful man 
in the kingdom,—and that there existed a mass of half-latent dis- 
affected feeling in various parts of the country, and especially a mass 
of personal hatred for the Cardinal Minister, by which no department 
of French society was unleavened. It was a strong and bold measure 
taken under the smart of offence and irritation by a minister, who 
was neither strong nor bold ; and was imprudent, as are always the 
bold things dashed at by men, who are not bold. It was a step that 
Richelieu might have taken, and would have taken successfully, if he 
had taken it at all. But it was one which Mazarin had better have 
let alone, grinning and bearing Condé’s mocking criticisms and ridicule 
as best he might, ..... . as the sequel showed. But Mazarin, if 
not bold, was very crafty. And for awhile his craft was more than a 
match for all the efforts that Lawyer Lenet, of Dijon, the arch-con- 
spirator, and the other faithful friends of Condé’s house, could make 
for his deliverance. 

The ladies of the family,—the Dowager Princess, Condé’s mother, 
and the young Princess his wife, a niece of Richelieu,—had been 
ordered to take up their abode at the Chateau of Chantilly, one of 
the residences belonging to the Prince; and they remained there 
from the time of the arrest till nearly the middle of April, a period of 
nearly three months. Of course it would have been quite out of 
keeping with the habits and fashions of the time and clime, if Conde’s 
mistress had not shown herself as actively concerned for him in his 
trouble, as any of the ladies connected with him by any other ties. 
So the Duchess de Chatillon, who was known to stand in that relation 
towards Condé, and was by no means a despicable ally, when plotting, 
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and planning, and intriguing were the order of the day, hastened to 
join the circle of his female friends assembled at Chantilly. There 
were also gathered together there three or four other noble ladies, 
companions of the old, or duennas of the young Princess, or gover- 
nesses of the children, and a whole house-full of ladies and maids of 
honour, composing the ‘‘court” of the two royal ladies, all of them 
young, pretty, and agreeable, as Lawyer Lenet, the historian of the 
party, assures us. Of the lords of the creation, all this assemblage of 
charming woman-kind had among them none save two or three old 
captains, physicians, or secretaries, and Lawyer Lenet, who truly 
must have been a happy cock-of-the-walk in that poultry-yard during 
those three months, and whose chronicle of those Chantilly days 
enables us to get a magic-lanthorn like peep at the strangely pic- 
turesque scene. 

Of course the main occupation of the numerous household was 
plotting ;—devising plots, talking them over, hearing from each other 
what was now in the wind, what was decided on—not without, as 
may easily be imagined, a considerable flavouring of jealousy between 
the less and the more trusted with the secrets of the innermost 
council of the two Princesses. Of course Monsicur Lenet knew 
everything ; and happy was the young Comtesse or Marquise, that 
could get half-an-hour’s téte-@-téte with him, and fancy, pretty silly 
little butterfly, that she was pumping him! 

These schemes and plans,—all which were to contribute to the 
vreat result of raising so many enemies against Mazarin as to hurl 
him from his position as prime minister,—were of the most multi- 
farious kinds. But it is curiously characteristic of the epoch, that a 
wonderfully large proportion of these turned on matters which con- 
cerned women, or which were to be treated by means of women or 
women’s influence. One scheme was to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the Princess Dowager and the Chancellor Chateauneuf, who had 
quarrelled, with a view to getting him to bring about a marriage be- 
tween Madlle. de Chevreuse and the Prince di Conti; which was to 
have the result of detaching all the powerful family to which the lady 
belonged from‘ the court party. One branch of this scheme was to 
attain the very important object of inducing Gondi, afterwards known 
as the Cardinal de Retz, to break with the court party and with 
Mazarin. This wonderful Archbishop’s popularity with the Paris 
Parliament was such, that his defection would probably suffice to 
varry the Parliament with him. And this was to be brought about 
by giving him to understand, that when the Prince of Conti, who had 
originally been intended for the ecclesiastical career, but who wished 
to leave it, should be married to Madile. de Chevreuse, he would resign 
to Gondi all his large ecclesiastical preferment, and make over to him 
the Cardinal’s hat, of which he had the promise. At the same time, 
a marriage was to be arranged between the young Comte di Dunois, 
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the heir of the Longueville family, and Gondi’s niece. The Duc de 
Beaufort, another important personage, was to be secured by marry- 
ing him to Madlle. de Longueville, and at the same time promising 
money and two or three abbeys to the Duchess of Montbazon, with 
whom he was desperately in love. At the same time it was arranged 
in the feminine council chamber at Chantilly that the Duc de Rohan 
should be persuaded to propose to Mazarin a marriage between one of 
his nieces and the Prince de Conti, who would thereupon cede all his 
ecclesiastical preferment to him. Much was hoped from this twofold 
offer of Conti’s hand to Madlle. Chevreuse and to the Cardinal's niece 
at-the same time ; for it was expected that it would result in setting 
the Chancellor and the Chevreuse family and Gondi at loggerheads 
with both the court and the Cardinal. 

These schemes and many others were debated at Chantilly ; and 
Lenet from time to time made an excursion to Paris to direct and 
watch over the execution of them. Upon one of these occasions he 
very nearly got arrested. But he took the bull by the horns and got 
a friend, who had the entrée at court, to say for him, that he had just 
arrived from Burgundy for the purpose of discharging the functions 
of his office as one of the Queen’s council (a place which Condé had 
obtained for him, when the Prince was on good terms with the court), 
but that if it was more in accordance with the views of the minister, 
he was quite ready to retire to any place the Queen might think fit 
to assign to him, even were it the Bastille ;—that it was quite true 
that he was a devoted friend of the Prince de Condé, and wished 
ardently that it was in his power to convince the Cardinal that Condé 
was as sincerely his—the Cardinal’s—friend, as he—Lenet—well knew 
he had always been ; but that he had no means, save his ardent 
prayers, to contribute towards so desirable an end. His friend 
brought him back word that the Queen had been inclined to trust 
him entirely ; but that Le Tellier, the well-known Jesuit, who was 
afterwards the young King’s confessor, and who had been called to 
counsel on the matter by the Queen and Mazarin, had urged that he 
should be at once arrested, asserting that he was a most dangerous 
man ; saying indeed, writes Lenet naively, ‘a great deal of good of 
me, more than I deserved, but of that sort of good, that under the 
circumstances was a deal worse than all the ill he could say.” The 
subtle Jesuit, as we know, judged his man more accurately than either 
the Queen or the Cardinal. For Mazarin, taking a middle line between 
the Queen’s trustfulness and Le Tellier’s view of the matter, decided 
on sending him a message to the effect that he did not think it pro- 
bable that so well-known a friend of the Princes as M. Lenet could at 
the present conjuncture be useful to his Majesty’s counsels ; that he 
must not remain in Paris, but retire to his province and keep quiet 
until he should be summoned. 


Lenet flew back to Chantilly, and forthwith concocted a very well 
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imagined scheme for the murder of the Cardinal, which he relates 
with much self-complacency, and without the smallest rancour against 
the intended victim. The chief of Condé’s adherents in Burgundy 
had on the first news of his arrest thrown themselves into the fortress 
of Bellegarde, with the intention of holding it against all comers 

And the Cardinal judged this to be so important a rallying point for 
all those who were, as he well knew, constantly on the look out for a 
chance of upsetting him and his government, that he determined on 
superintending the siege of Bellegarde in person : and with that view 
went to establish his head-quarters at the little town of St. Jean de 
Lone on the Saone, a little above Chalon, and not more than five or 
six miles from Bellegarde. Now, immediately after the arrest of the 
Princes, at the same time that those of Condé’s friends who openly 
declared for him shut themselves up in Bellegarde, a large regiment, 
generally known as the Régiment de Persan, and composed entirely of 
the adherents of Condé, was induced by Lenet to assume an attitude 
of adherence to the Court party. And so successfully did the officers 
play their game, that Mazarin seems to have been persuaded of their 
trustworthiness, and determined on using the regiment for the siege 
of Bellegarde. Now this regiment was, at the moment, when Mazarin 
went to St. Jean de Lone, in quarters in such a position, that it im- 
mediately occurred to Lenet’s busy brain, that in order to march to 
Bellegarde the troops must pass a bridge over the Saone at St. Jean 
de Lone. And this circumstance forthwith begat in that busy brain 
the following notable scheme. Travelling up to Paris from Chantilly 
by bye-ways, and with all sorts of precautions against being recog- 
nised, he sought an interview with a certain Baas, a man wholly 
devoted to Condé, who was the elder brother of an influential officer 
in the Régiment de Persan, and sent him to propose to the officers of 
the regiment, and specially to his brother, and one Pont-du-Bois the 
colonel, the following plan :—When the regiment, which consisted of 
about eighteen hundred men, should be marching through St. Jean 
de Lone on their way to Bellegarde, it should be managed that there 
should be, accidentally to all appearance, a break in the line of march, 
so that some five or six hundred men should have reached the further 
gate of the little town, while the rest of the regiment were still 
passing through the other gate at the entrance of the place. Then 
both gates should be seized by sufficiently strong parties, while some 
of the officers, abundantly supported by another body of men, should 
surround the Cardinal’s lodging, and the Colonel should most res- 
pectfully intimate to the Cardinal that, if he would at once write an 
order for the immediate liberation of the Princes, which order should 
be entrusted to some of their body, he—the Cardinal—should be set 
at liberty as soon as ever the officers sent with the order should 
return with the tidings that the Princes were free. But that if this 
result was not accomplished within six days, it would become their 
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unpleasant duty to put him--the Cardinal—to death then and there 
in the town of St. Jean de Lone. 

It was a well imagined scheme ; but... . . the Cardinal was a 
very wary old bird; who, as Lenet says, never did anything in 
a hurry. He delayed for three or four days giving the order for the 

tegiment de Persan to march towards Bellegarde ; and the delay 
sufficed to inspire misgivings in Colonel Pont-du-Bois. That gallant 
oficer confessed afterwards to Baas and Lenet, that “he had been 
seized by remorse, ow plutét, by a fear that someone of all those who 
necessarily knew of the conspiracy should split.” So he had told the 
Cardinal,—not the whole story of the plot, but merely that there 
was disaffection in the regiment, and that he, the Colonel, could not 
answer for it. Thereupon the Cardinal had very cleverly sifted the 
regiment into two parts, and had at once sent all those on whom 
Condé’s friends could have counted off to the seat of war in Italy. 

Mazarin does not seem to have been at all angry. To have out- 
witted conspirators, and have the laugh on his side, was generally 
satisfaction enough to the pawky old Cardinal, whose croak, as he 
hopped out of this, as he had before then hopped out of so many 
other springes, had more of chuckle than of menace in it. 

Lenet, on his side, was no whit discouraged. He still hoped that 
the remaining officers of the regiment, with Baas and Pont-du-Bois at 
their head, would cause the regiment to desert from the besiegers to 
the besieged, when they should find themselves before Bellegarde. 
Not a word had been-said of all this plot against the Cardinal’s life to 
the Princess Dowager. But now she was told all about it ; and the 
good hope, that the Régiment de Persan might yet in the nick of 
time play the Cardinal a trick was explained to her. And Lenet 
strove hard to get her to write some letters of thanks and encourage- 
ment to some of the ofticers. The poor old lady expressed her obli- 
gation to Lenet for his laudable attempt at murdering the Cardinal 
with tears of gratitude. She wept, and wrung her hands much, and 
said many prayers ; but nothing could get from her a scrap of writing 
that might compromise her. And Lenet found it almost as difticult 
to get from her, what was yet more necessary to his plotting, a 
supply of money. 

At last, however, on the appearance at Chantilly of one Desloges, 
who was generally believed to be a natural brother of Condé, the 
Dowager was prevailed upon to entrust him with two thousand 
pistoles to be carried to Bellegarde, where he was to find the means 
of introducing himself into the fortress, and was to distribute the 
money as directed. Of course there was a bustling and extra chat- 
tering and a fever of fluttering in the Chantilly dovecote on the 
occasion of this important mission. Lenet conducted the messenger 
to the young Princess in her private apartment the last thing before 
he started. She bade him assure all the officers in Bellegarde that 
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she should never forget their fidelity to the Prince ; that everything 
was to be hoped from the valour of such gallant gentlemen ; that shea 
had good reason to believe that if they showed a firm front, they would 
not be attacked ; and that in any case her husband would feel eternal 

_ gratitude to them for having preserved to him so important a 
stronghold as Bellegarde. “She did very right to say this,” remarks 
Lenet, “ but I do not know whether she would have guaranteed this 
last assertion.” 

Desloges eventually failed to get into Bellegarde, and came back 
again to Chantilly with the money ;—scarcely to the displeasure of the 
vld lady. 

But Lenet, irrepressible as ev:r, had plenty of new schemes on 
hand ; some of which occasioned a new mysterious journey to Paris. 
He already had begun to fear that Chantilly might soon cease to be 
a safe residence for the Princesses and the young Duc d’Enghien, the 
hope of the family. He had on the occasion of this journey to Paris 
a long talk with the Archbishop of Sens, and with the Maréchal de la 
Motte, from which influential noblemen he obtained a promise that 
in case he—Lenet—should find it advisable to bring the Princesses 
to Montrond, a very strong place on the borders of Berri and Bui- 
gundy which belonged to Condé, where they might be in all security, 
he—the Maréchal—would join them there. The indefatigable con- 
spirator had also an important interview with the Marquis and 
Marquise de St. Simon, from whom he wished to assure himself how 
far their brother the Duc, who was Governor of Blaye, could be 
depended upon to declare himself, when the moment should arrive, for 
Condé ; an interview which was interrupted in a manner characte:- 
istic of the manners of the times. Lenet was breakfasting with the 
Marquis and Marquise, and they were all eagerly discussing schemes 
for the overthrow of Mazarin, and the present court party, when 
a servant entered to announce that a neighbour of theirs, a Sieur 
Servien, who was devoted to the Cardinal, had come to breakfast 
with them and was coming in. Lenet had barely time to hide him- 
self behind a bed, which there was in the room where the Marquis 
and Marquise and their guest were breakfasting. And there, en- 
sconced behind the curtains, and between the side of the bed and the 
wall, he heard the conversation of the new comer, which all turned 
upon the impossibility of the Princes ever recovering their liberty, 
upon the punishment which was sure to overtake all those who 
attached themselves to their party, and upon the certainty that the 
Cardinal would crush all his enemies. M. Servien was just beginning 
to enter upon the still more disagreeably interesting subject of the 
Duc de St. Simon’s interests as connected with these matters, when 2 
page, cautiously opening the curtains, where Lenet was listening 
upon thorns, whispered to him, that a man just arrived from Chan- 
tilly wished to speak with him upon a matter of the utmost import- 
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ance, and was waiting for him at the house of an old servant of 


Conde’s, at which Lenet intended to sleep that night. Fortunately, 
the door of the room was on that side wherct he bed was, and was 
in part masked by it, so that Lenet was able to slip out from his 
niding-place unperceived. 

Hastening to the rendezvous named he found one Gourville, a man 
who, from having been the Duc de Rochefoucauld’s footman, had 
become his secretary. Rochefoucauld, as the reader knows, was 
devoted, body and soul, to Condé’s interests, because of his devotion 
to Conde’s sister, the Duchess de Longueville. And Gourville was, 
of course, therefure as much trusted by all the party of the Princes 
2s his master. Gourville told him that Rochefoucauld had sent him to 
Chantilly ;—that the Dowager had hardly permitted him to speak to 
her beyond a bare salutation, but that he had talked at length with 
the Duchess de Chatillon, who had finally told him where to find 
Lenet, and sent him to consult with him. Then the Dijon lawyer 
nnd the ci-devant footman proceeded to settle between them, that it 
was exceedingly necessary that the Duc de Rochefoucauld and the 
Due de Bouillon should be brought to confide in each other, and 
yather together their friends ;—that these noblemen should join 
*hemselves with the whole of the families of La Force and Tremouille. 
wud the Due de St. Simon and others ;—that they should call toge- 
*her a meeting at Loudun, where all should appear in arms ;—should 
say no word about the Princes, but should declare that the state of 


the country and the interests of the King required them to provide 


for the safety of the kingdom ;—should seize, each man, the govern- 
ment money which happened to be in the different provincial trea- 
suries ; and should raise the standard of civil war at Bourdeaux, 
where it was well known there was a great deal of disaffection to the 
government of the Cardinal. 

And the vast schemes thus plotted by the provincial lawyer and 
ci-devant footman were, as far as lighting up civil war went, entirely 
successful ! 

Gourville, who, ex-footman as he was, has himself left an inte- 
resting volume of “ Mémoires” respecting these matters, assured 
Lenet that Ais master would not fail in the part assigned to him. 
Lenet then communicated to his fellow-conspirator his misgivings as 
to the continued safety of Chantilly as a resting-place for the Prin- 
cesses ; and his idea of taking them to Montrond. Gourville was 
strongly of opinion that it would never do to risk the Princesses 
falling into the hands of Mazarin. He would thus get the person of 
the young Duc d’Enghien into his hands; and then there would be 
every reason to fear for the lives of the Princes. Lenet replied that 
he was so much of the same opinion, that he had already had a plain 
carriage without armorial bearings prepared, and some suits of plain 
grey livery to be ready for a start at need. Gourville undertook to 
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return to his master, and communicate all these matters to him. 
And Lenet started at once on his return to Chantilly, where, on his 
arrival, he told all his news, together with the result of his interview 
with Gourville to the Comtesse de Tourville, “and to the Princesses 
as much of it as it was necessary for them to know.” 

Meantime, however, notwithstanding all these alarms, and causes 
for anxiety of many sorts, the days passed at Chantilly by no means 
unpleasantly, Not to mention all the society of the bevy of young 
ladies attached to the Princesses, whom Lenet found so agreeable, he 
had frequently, he tells us, the honour of walking with the Prin- 
cesses, the Duchess de Chatillon and the Comtesse de Tourville, in 
the delightful gardens of the chateau, and sometimes in the pleasant 
alleys of the forest. ‘“ Nothing,” says he, “could be more agreeable 
than these walks; for”—(note the nature of the man, and the genuine 
delight he takes in the element of intrigue amid which he moved 
and lived,)—‘‘ when every one had spoken of the last news they had 
received from their friends in Paris, or at Stenay, or the various 
points of the kingdom which especially concerned the affairs we were 
interested in, we talked of the means of forwarding them, of schemes 
fur uniting our friends, and disuniting our enemies. One and all of 
us were continually forming a thousand chimeric plans for accom- 
plishing the escape of the Princes, or for obtaining the means of cor- 
responding with them.” 

Even the Dowager was not so exclusively occupied by her tears. 
and her fears, and her devotions, as not to contribute to the charm of 
these walks. On the contrary, she had, as Lenet specially records, 
‘‘lesprit agréable et la conversation galante.” And when in the early 
spring morning sunshine the old Princess, together with half a dozen 
or so of the younger ladies, would be sunning themselves on the fine 
garden terraces of the chiteau,—of course with the black dapper 
figure of conspirator Lenet, deep laden with secrets, but condescend- _ 
ingly affable and well disposed to enjoy the passing hour, in the 
midst of the bright many-coloured throng—the old lady would often 
be led to delight her audience by reminiscences of her early days. 
And she had a large store of such, more suited to make the topics of 
the “ conversation galante ” that Lenet found so charming, than the 
details of her present devotions, and dreads, and lamentations. 

She had many interesting anecdotes to tell of the time when 
Buckingham in company with Charles was at Paris on their way to 
Madrid, under the names of James and Thomas Smith. And it is a 
pity that Lenet has not told us some of them. She spoke often of 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, and always with the utmost aversion for 
his character. Then she had stories to tell of the late Princess 
de Conti and Maréchal de Bassompierre. But her most amusing 
recollections turned upon the events of her own young days, as they 
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well might ; for her youth had been an adventurous one, and her 
celebrated beauty had led to results well nigh as momentous as that 
of Helen. 

Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorenci, daughter of the Great Con- 
stable, was, in 1609, the fifteenth year of her age, according to the 
accounts of her contemporaries, a prodigy of beauty. And Henry 
the Fourth, thea in his fifty-eighth year, but not a whit soberer in 
such matters than he was in his twenty-eighth, fell desperately in 
love with her. Which led him, according to the mode in use for 
the convenient managing of such matters, to make a marriage be- 
tween her and his young cousin Condé. But Condé having got his 
wife, very soon made it clear that it was his intention to keep her. It 
was not the easiest thing in the world to do, for kings were kings in 
those days. Condé soon found it necessary to take his wife away 
from the court, and away from Paris. He carried her down to 
Verteuil, an abbey in Picardy, held by a dependent of his, but soon 
found that that was not far enough. And finding it to be so, he put 
his wife on a pillion behind him one dark night and rode hard for the 
Flemish frontier, which he reached in safety, with the intention of 
putting himself and his wife under the protection of Spain, the 
relations between which country and France were then already not 
very cordial. 

Henry was furious at the news of Condé’s flight ; and there is an 
«musing account of his first burst of anger and disappointment in 
Sully’s Mémoires.* The angry monarch sent for the tired minister at 
eleven o’clock at night, when he was already in bed. M. de Praslin 
was the messenger. “As sure as there is a God in heaven he'll kill 
me, if he goes on tormenting me in this way,” grumbled Sully ; 
“T have to be up by three o’clock to-morrow morning, and even 
so can hardly get through the work of the day. And if I am to 
go to the Louvre now, I can’t get back at the earliest before two 
or three in the morning !” 

“1 know all that,” said M. de Praslin ; “and the King knows it 
too; for he said out loud before all the company that I should 
put you in a great passion by coming to call you at such an 
hour. But there is no help for it! Come you must ; for it is about 
a matter which has disturbed the King greatly; and there is no- 
body but you who can find any remedy. The Queen, and Sillery, 
Villeroy, La Force, and I, and others were there when the news came. 
But he may speak as much as he pleases ; there is not one of us that 
dare answer him. And it is very necessary that you should come 
and do so ; for the gentleman you know of is off, as the King says you 


* Cc: nomies Royales ; ou Mémoires de Sully. Coll. Petitot. de serie, vol. 8, 
p. 152, et seq. 
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foretold him would be the case; and the worst part of the job is. 
he has taken the lady off en croupe behind him.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Sully, “that is the matter in hand, is it? Then 
there will be a storm; for I suspect that his Majesty and I shall 
be of different opinions. Come along, then, cousin !” 

They found Henry in the Queen’s apartment, walking up and 
down, with his head on his bosom and his hands behind his back ; 
and ail those named above were standing round against the walls, 
without venturing to say a word. When Sully entered, the King 
took his hand, and said, “ Well! Here’s our man gone off, and has 
earied everything with him (a toute emmené); what do you say to 
that ?” 

“I say,” replied Sully, “ that I am not at all surprised at it ; that I 
always expected this escapade, and that you would have prevented it 
if you had listened to me.” 

“T thought you would say that!” said the King; “but what is 
the use of talking of what is done and can’t be helped. Let us 
think of the future, and of what is to be done now.” 

Sully begs to be allowed time to consider the matter; pleads his 
fatigue ; says that he can’t give any advice worth having without 
time to think of the matter; and promises to be ready to propose 
something to-morrow. But it is all to nopurpose. The King insists 
upon a reply then and there. Sully, thus driven, replies that the 
best plan is to wait and do nothing! “ What! do nothing! That 
is no advice at all!” cried the King. ‘Pardon, Sire! It is the 
best I can offer. There are maladies which need repose rather 
than remedies, and this is one of the sort.” “All that talk is 
philosophy which is out of season!” returned the King. “I want 
reasons ; what are yours ?” 

Sully pointed out that if the Spanish government were allowed 
to suppose that Condé’s journey was either taken by the King’s desire, 
or that it was a matter of indifference to the King, the Prince’s 
presence would be a matter of suspicion to them, and that they would 
probably try to get rid of him. ‘“ Whereas, if they perceive that you 
are vexed and angry at his absence from France, they will be sure to 
make much of him.” 

Henry is not persuaded, and insists upon sending Praslin after the 
fugitive. But he embraces Sully on parting with him, saying, 
“There, go to bed, and sleep till eight o’clock to-morrow morning ; 
for I had rather that there should be no council held to-morrow 
than that your health should suffer.” 

Eventually none of the means adopted by Henry availed to get 
Condé back again to France during his life. Nor did any of the 
very unscrupulous means adopted by the King for the recovery of 
the lady, which mattered much more to him, succeed any better. 
iie despatched the Marquis de Coeuvres, afterwards better known as 
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the Maréchal d’Estrées, with instructions to use his utmost endeavour 
to persuade the young wife to join in a plot for carrying her off to 
France against the will, and without the knowledge, of her husband. 
And this plan very nearly succeeded. 

Our best authority for this part of the story is the account left of 
the matter by the Cardinal Bentivoglio,* who was then the Pope’s 
Nuncio at the Spanish Court at Brussels. And Lenet tells us that the 
old Princess, in talking of those bygone times, declared that Ben- 
tivoglio’s account was, in all essential particulars, a perfectly true 
one ; adding, “ You must not be surprised if his account-of me is 
a flattering one; for he was very much in love with me. In fact, it 
always was my fortune to make the old men in love with me.” 

Bentivoglio says of her, “She was then sixteen ; and it was uni- 
versally allowed that her beauty was as great as fume had reported 
it. She was wonderfully fair ; full of charm in her eyes and in her 
face ; extremely elegant and graceful in her manner of speaking and 
in every movement of her person ; and everything in her commended 
itself naturally to admiration by the simple power of her beauty, 
because she aided it by none of the usual female artifices.” But the 
(‘ardinal Nuncio’s passion for the beautiful young wife of sixteen was, 
at all events, not sufticiently strong to blind him to the fact that 
she was exceedingly anxious to leave him and the Spanish Court, as 
well as her husband, and get back to France. He relates that 
she by no means refused to listen to the persuasions of the Marquis 
de Coeuvres. He does not, indeed, insinuate that her inclination 
to be persuaded to the step the emissary of King Henry was urging 
her to, arose in any degree from any wish to be near her royal lover. 
He attributes it to her indifference to her husband, to her great dis- 
like to Brussels and the Spanish Court, and to the letters she got 
from her father the Constable, pressing her to come to him. 

The upshot was, that she consented to the scheme for carrying her 
off secretly ; and it only failed in consequence of an indiscretion of 
the King. He had been immediately informed of the Princess’s 
consent to allow herself to be carried off; and in his exultation 
said one day to the Queen, “ On such a day, at such an hour, you will 
see the Princess of Condé here!” The Queen lost not a moment in 
communicating this to the Spanish ambassador, who as promptly 
warned the government at Brussels of what was going on. And 
the Spanish authorities at once took effectual steps to prevent the 
escapade, 

None of the writers of the time seem to notice the fact that the 
above words of the King are inconsistent with any idea of the 
Princess returning to her father. But it is possible that she was 
herself deceived by Henry’s emissary. At all events, the impression 

* “«Relationi del Cardinale !'entivoglio, pubblicate da Erycio Puteano,” printed at 
Cologna, and reprinted at Modena in 1632. 
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on the minds of most of those who have left us records of those days 
was that the youthful beauty was in no wise touched by the passion 
of the almost sexagenarian monarch ;—or, at least, was touched only 
in her vanity. There was for a while an epistolary correspondence 
between them, in which the King called himself the “ shepherd 
Celadon,” and the Princess tuok the name of the “ nymph Galatea.” 
But this was a foolery quite in accordance with the manners of the 
time, and meant nothing—or very little. It probably meant quite 
enough to satisfy the romantic fancy of the sixteen-year-old coquette ; 
but was by no means enough to satisfy the lover of fifty-eight. 

At all events, Henry did his utmost to press his suit during the 
short period between Conde’s first departure from the Court, and his 
more effectual flight into Flanders. And one of the most amusing of 
the reminiscences of the lon vieuwx temps, with which the pious old 
dowager amused her friends during one of those charming walks on 
the Chantilly terraces, referred to an adventure of that period. 

It was the day of St. Hubert ; and Condé, the father of him whose 
deliverance from prison was now being plotted, had gathered together 
a party of his friends and dependents “to keep the St. Hubert.” 
And when they had all started with the dawn for the spot, Le Sieur 
et Dame de Trigny, who were neighbours, and whose chateau was in 
the direction in which it might be expected that the huntsmen and 
the chase would pass, came and begged the Princesses—the then 
young and now Dowager Princess, and her mother-in-law, the then 
Dowager—to come and pass the day, and dine at their house, some 
three leagues distant from Verteuil. In all probability this move 
had been concerted with the King by the Sieur de Trigny, “ qui etait 
fort dans ses (the King’s) plaisirs ;” but in any case Trigny communi- 
cated the fact to the King, as soon as he had succeeded in getting 
the Princesses into his house. It is certain that the King was 
hovering about in the neighbourhood ; for as the two ladies were 
going in their carriage to Trigny, they saw from the windows of the 
carriage a large number of huntsmen in the royal livery, and dogs, 
which at once awakened the suspicions of the elder lady, who was 
devoted to her son, and was exceedingly on the alert to protect his 
young wife from the snares that they knew were being spread for her. 

She stopped the carriage, and, beckoning to the huntsmen, who 
were standing at some little distance, asked one of them, who came 
forward to the carriage window, how it came to pass that the royal 
hunt was in that neighbourhood. The man replied that one of the 
“‘capitaines de la vénerie” was keeping the Saint Hubert, and had 
ordered these men and dogs to wait there as a relay, because it was 
thought likely that the stag would take that way. And the man’s 
manner was such that he succeeded perfectly in tranquillising the old 
lady’s fears. But the young Princess—she was now telling this 
adventure of her young days—who could not be kept from showing 
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herself at the window of the carriage while her mother-in-law was 
speaking to the stranger, saw at a little distance among the crowd of 
dogs and huntsmen, a man whom she at once recognised as the King! 
He had put a black patch over one eye, the better to disguise 
himself, and was standing holding a couple of dogs in leash. But 
the Princess knew him at once. She told Lenet and the circle of 
young women who were listening to her anecdote, that she never had 
been more surprised in her life ; but that she refrained from any 
exclamation, and said no word of the fact to her mother-in-law, for 
fear she should tell the Prince her husband. ‘The devout old lady 
confessed that this “galanterie” on the King’s part was by no means 
disagreeable to her, and that the first thing she did on arriving at 
the Chateau de Trigny was to run to the window, and fall into 
ecstasies at the beauty of the view. The Dame de Trigny imme- 
diately said that if her Royal Highness would look from another 
window, which she indicated, she would see a yet finer prospect. 
Whether she had any notion of the nature of the prospect to be seen 
from that second window, the old lady does not tell us ; but she lost 
no time in acceding to her hostess’s invitation, and there, at the 
window of a pavilion immediately opposite, she saw the King, with 
“une main a la bouche pour lui jeter une maniére de baiser, et 
Yautre sur son cour, pour montrer qu'elle l’avait blessé.” The 
sudden surprise was so great that, as she said, she had not the 
presence of mind to avoid screaming, and saying to the Dame de 
Trigny, “Good God, madam! what is this! The King is in the 
house !”—words which her mother-in-law overheard. Whereupon 
the indignation of the Dowager knew no bounds! She “ divided her 
voice,” said the narrator, “ between vociferous orders that the horses 
should be immediately put to her carriage, and the most vigorous 
abuse of her host and hostess. The King came running in at the 
noise, and by no means escaped his share of the angry old lady’s 
vituperations. Being very much in love,” continued the old narrator 
of the scene, “ the King said everything he could think of to calm her 
anger, and made the most solemn promises to induce her to remain 
for the day with her daughter-in-law at Trigny, as she had intended. 
But it was all to no purpose. The inexorable old duenna bundled 
her charge into the carriage before the King’s eyes, and drove back 
to Verteuil, on the strength of a solemn promise the King gave her 
that he would not molest her there, in exchange for her promise to 
His Majesty that she would not tell Condé, her son, anything of what 
had happened. But,” said the old lady, finishing her anecdote with 
such a sigh, no doubt, as one may imagine, “my mother-in-law broke 
her promise directly she got home, and told her son everything ;”—the 
result of which was that, a day or two afterwards, Condé, as has been 
told, took his young wife on a pillion behind him—much to her 
disgust, no doubt—and rode off with her into Flanders. 

Could there be a better subject for some one of our character and 
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colour loving painters of genre, than that group on the terrace at 
Chantilly of the mother of the Grand Condé telling that story of her 
youth to such a circle of auditors 1 

" «The evenings at Chantilly were no less pleasant,” says Lenet, “ than 
the morning walks. For after we had all attended evening prayers 
in the chapel, where everybody in the house was present, all the 
ladies retired into the apartment of the Dowager, where we played at 
various games. We had often charming singing, and always very 
pleasant conversation, and stories of court intrigues, or of gallantry, 
which made our lives pass as agreeably as was possible under the 
circumstances. Sometimes we read apart and in secret ‘with the 
Dowager the letters of the Duchess de Longueville, or the various 
writings, some serious and some burlesque, which were circnlated in 
favour of the Princes, and against the Cardinal ; and sometimes we 
examined the manuscript of such as were not yet published.” And 
all these amusements were continually diversified by the arrival of 
good or bad news,—now of the good hopes of this or that scheme,— 
now of the arrest of this or that friend or servant of the family. “It 
was a very great pleasure,” says Lenet, “‘to see all the charming 
young women, who composed that court, sad or gay according as the 
visits or letters they received were rare or frequent. And as one 
knew pretty well the affairs of all of them, it was easy to penetrate 
all their secrets sufficiently to divert oneself with them. Some 
among them there were, who were courted by one and the same gal- 
lant ; others who fancied they were sought by several and were really 
sought by none ; some who would fain have been pursued by a dif- 
ferent pursuer than he who was at their feet ;—others again, who 
would fain have monopolised for themselves the homage of all. 
From all this we had friendships or enmities according as their 
lovers were friends or enemies ; and as all these lovers were absent 
serving the Princes in one way or another, we had continual arrivals 
of messengers or letters, which made those who failed to get any 
terribly jealous. And all this gave rise to no end of epigrams, and 
songs, and sonnets, and elegies which amused the indifferent to the 
full as much as those parties interested. Then we used to make 
bout-rimés and riddles ; and some might be seen walking solitarily by 
the margin of the lakes, and others in troops along the alleys of the 
gardens or the park, or lounging on the terraces, or on the turf, while 
some would sing and others read a romance aloud.” 

No wonder lucky Lawyer Lenet,—Madame Lenet and the children 
being safe at Dijon all the while,—found it all mighty pleasant. 
“Never,” says he, winding up his description, ‘‘ was there a more 
lovely spot, filled with so charming a company,” 
of a sudden there came news, which put an end to those Chantilly 
days and nights, and dispersed the members of that little female 
court, never—most of them—to meet again in this world. 

T. A. TROLLOPE. 
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How sad, and how angry, I felt that Christmas Eve, as I paced up 
and down, or rocked myself to and fro on a low seat, in my room in 
the bungalow in the Marine Lines! Angry with Nellie, my sister, 
who first lectured me solemnly, and afterwards said something sharp 
about my “monopolising Captain Browne’s attention ;” angry with 
my good-natured brother-in-law, Phil Woods, Nellie’s husband ; angry 
with Captain Browne, the tiresome, pretty-fuced “lady’s-man” that 
my little sister is proud of calling her “great friend, Stanhope 
Browne,” a little fop who had never, till that miserable evening, 
amused me for five consecutive minutes ; angry, very angry, with 
George Mainwaring, because he broke.an engagement and would not 
dance with me, because he spoke to me harshly, meaningly, darkly, 
and because he accompanied his words with stern and disapproving 
looks ; angry too, and unreasonably angry, with my baby nephew 
and his ayah, who might be disturbed by my restlessness, as they 
slept in a room which was only screened off from mine! How often 
I told over the events of the evening, hating the cocoa-nut matting 
for crackling as I crushed it under my impatient feet. I was not in 
an amiable mood that night. This was how it came about : 

We had gone to Phil’s colonel’s that Christmas Eve, to what is 
called in Bombay a “carpet-dance” (carpets being conspicuous by 
their absence on the floors of that part of India). Mr. Mainwaring 
had previously told me he would be there, and I had promised to 
dance with him. He had alluded to this engagement as if he 
attached some importance to it. For a while I looked out patiently 
for his fine, thoughtful face, towering above the heads of the blond 
lieutenants who were grouped about the entrance to the dancing- 
room ; but as the evening wore on, piqued at his non-appearance, I 
tried to amuse myself without him. Captain Browne’s pretty 
cumpliments, and young Smallboy’s unfeigned admiration, pleased 
and excited me ; but I had flirted quite within bounds until Nellie, 
vexed at her friend’s transfer of allegiance, told me with much 
asperity that “people would be making remarks;” that I “had 
danced quite enough for one evening with that ridiculous little 
cavalry officer ;” and that “there were other partners to be had, 
besides Mr. Smallboy and Captain Browne.” WNellie’s pretty childish 
face looked very cross. One minute afterwards I was sailing round 
the room in a waltz with Captain Browne. From a spirit of oppo- 
sition I now flirted out-right. After the waltz was over, and 
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until another dance had been partly gone through, my partner and I 
rested in the verandah, playing at love-making—a game of which, from 
long practice, he knows every move—when George Mainwaring passed 
us. He returned, and said in a sharp tone, and with rather a 
threatening look at my companion : 

“ As I passed, I did not recognise you fora moment, Miss Massey. 
If I am not interrupting you, will you let me remind you, you 
promiged me a dance?” 

Captain Browne simpered, and said: “ I almost fear you aretoolate.” 

I hardly know what I said. It was nothing conciliatory, at all 
events. ! felt defiant. He looked displeased and haughty. Why 
had he come so late, I asked myself, if he really wanted to keep his 
engagement to me? I think I told him I had kept a dance for him 
for a while, but had given up all thought of his coming long ago. In 
i low tone, which reached my ear alone, he said he was quite willing 
to cancel any engagements we had jointly entered into; and then he 
Was GONE ! 

Fifty times that night I seemed to see again the scene in the 
verandah. The eastern moon that had been shining, literally, as 
bright as day, just before, seemed to grow dim ; the music was, to my 
ear, changed into a braying of harsh instruments ; the night air struck 
chill: it felt treacherous. I was aware of a dull kind of pain in my 
head: My partner’s voice, of which I had been vaguely conscious 
for what seemed to me to be a very long time—ever since George 
Mainwaring’s abrupt departure—ceased at last. The sense of what 
he had been saying had not reached my mind, for my thoughts had 
all been given to the subject of my quarrel. I said: 

“It is cold, very cold. Surely it sometimes freezes here. I will go 
to Nellie, now, please.” My voice sounded strange to my own ears, 
but my partner did not perceive any alteration ; he said, in his usual 
simpering way : 

‘‘ Rather an abrupt change of subject. We were talking of—” 

“Excuse me,” I interrupted, feeling very irritable, “1 did not 
quite follow you in what you were saying. Here is my sister’s place. 
Thank you.” 

Nellie was dancing. Would George relent, I asked myself, and 
give me an opportunity of saying a word to him,—one little apologetic 
word? Would he let me renew our other engagements—a dance 
together at the assembly, a ride also—which he seemed so willing to 
cancel just now ? 

Before I had enjoyed the luxury of being alone for many minutes, 
Mr. Smallboy and another young officer claimed me for the next 
dance. I said that “I could not dance ; { felt ill.” 

“Very kind of you, Miss Massey,” said poor Smallboy, always ready 
to applaud anything I did ; “’pon my word, very kind indeed, not to 
dance with either of us.. If you had danced with that other fellow, 
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Miss Massey, really now, I don’t think I could have stood it ; could I, 
now ?” 

Then Nellie came back ; asked me where Stanhope Browne was ; 
sent Mr. Smallboy to look for him ; and reproached me with “ mono- 
polising” her friend. How she irritated me! And then Phil came, 
bringing the metaphorical “last straw” for the “ camel's back,” in the 
shape of his well-meant, but unwelcome, enquiries ; and some intelli- 
gence which was still more unwelcome. 

“Why, Moll, what’s the matter?” he said. “Not dancing? Not 
well? Then why on earth did you hang about with Browne in the 
verandah? I'll make you go home as soon as ever I find Mainwaring. 
He wants to say good-bye to Nellie.” 

“ Oh, if that be all,” said Nellie, still out of humour, “ we can go at 
once. It isa very stupid party. I saw Mr. Mainwaring. He told 
me he was going away.” 

“ Good-bye !” “Going away!” Yes, I' thought to myself bitterly, 
perhaps he looked more ill than angry when I saw him. Where was 
he going to? Could he manage to absent himself for long from the 
courts when he was engaged in an important case which I knew was 
soon coming on? If he went home for his health, should I ever sce 
him again ? I had not the courage to question Phil about George Main- 
waring’s plans while we were going back to our bungalow. Once in 
my own room, I framed a hundred queries, and each one I asked 
myself a hundred times over. How unreasonable is this reiteration, 
but who can avoid it in times of anxiety? Why, I thought, had Phil 
been so extra kind? Why had he given me the friendly but some- 
what unintelligent advice, to “ take care of myself?” Could Phil be 
pitying me,because George Mainwaring did not care for me? How 
maddening, how humiliating, was this notion! Why should Phil 
meddle in my affairs? His compassion was galling to me. But 
perhaps he only pitied my white face—a tired, old-looking face the 
moonlight showed me in my glass. Phil had my full permission to 
pity me for being tired. I began to ery. Fearing to wake baby and 
his ayah, I went into our verandah. What a heavenly night it was ! 
Some lines zrov/d come into my head over and over again—lines from 
a poem which, because comic, was most uncongenial to my then mood 
and circumstances : 


’ 


“ Oh India, land of glorious eves ! 

Of nights all but divine ! 

Thy moonshine trembling on the leaves 

Is not thy sole moonshine !”’ 
‘The poor pun seemed somehow to aggravate my distress. But 
the sight of the stars is a great calmant ; particularly, I think, the 
sight of the Indian stars. I was looking upon the Southern Cross. 
I remembered then, what I had for a while forgotten, that it was 
Christmas Eve. How wrong it seemed to be so absorbed at such a 
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season with this world’s cares ; and how much more wrong to be so 
angry, so dissatisfied! By this time it was Christmas morning. 
The dear ones at home, and bygone Christmases, came to my mind, 
My teurs were. now gentler and better, less feverish and passionate. 
I began to wonder if I had behaved very ill. On reflection I 
admitted that I had certainly flirted. Now, to flirt is undignified ; 
it is dishonourable, perhaps ; it is rather a sign of vanity to flirt ; but 
girls almost unconsciously fall into a way of doing it, particularly if 
they have gone out eight or nine seasons as I had done. Flirting is 
catching: it is “in the air” of ball-rooms, and if you have not some 
flirtation in the course of an evening, you feel as if you had no busi- 
ness at a ball at all. I never wouid have flirted, if I had had 
anything better to do; for with an occupation of an engrossing 
nature, I never should have gone to balls. I should have stayed 
at home, as all the lucky people, who have the happiness of being 
busy, do. Dr. Watts is ever to be commended for having invented 
the aphorism: “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” Amongst Anglo-Indians there are many “idle” brains, and 
“idle” tongues, and “idle” eyes, and the “mischief” Satan sends 
them to do is, often, flirting. Even in England, a girl “in society” 
has little else she can make a pursuit of. She perhaps despises the 
“ accomplishments,” as J despise them. She may lack the strong 
will that would enable her to study for knowledge’s sake ; and a girl’s 
learning leads up to nothing, for, under our present régime, how can 
she use it? We cannot all become authoresses ; and teaching is 
irksome, even if it were always possible. 


(‘* Work, without hope, draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope, without an object, cannot live,” 


Coleridge says. When a man, who was only fitfully energetic, like 
Coleridge, calls work “ nectar,” it is a strong testimony in favour of 
the joys of labour.) And the faintest suspicion of “ blue”-ness only 
makes a girl unpopular in the fashionable world. Would ever little 
Smallboy have given me his heart,—or rather lent it, for after com- 
porting himself for a week or ten days as if it were mine for ever, he 
bestowed it on somebody else,—if I had “talked books” to him! 
Like the fiend in the fable who was perpetually making ropes of 
sand, work is a necessity of our being. People say, very truly, “ we 
must be doing something,” when they wish to make excuses for the 
futility of their occupation. In India, especially, it is difficult to 
abstain from flirting ; it is always to be had ; there is some interest 
jn it as a pursuit—a very unworthy kind of interest, I frankly admit ; 
but the fiend found sand-rope-making possible, and doing nothing is 
quite impracticable to most of us. It is arranged, very cruelly and 
mischievously as I think, that the existence of three-fourths of the 
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girls of the middle and upper classes shall be passed idly. Flirtation is 
the natural consequence of such an existence. 

But, even if I had been flirting, was it not very summary to judge 
and condemn me at a glance? Would any one who really cared for 
me look like a thundercloud when I displeased him a little? Did it 
not seem as if I were his slave, and that Mr. Mainwaring would 
tolerate none but obedient slaves? I believe the reality, the being 
his slave, would have been possible to me then, but the idea of it made 
me angry again, and all my better thoughts were put to flight. Very 
late I crept into the large black-wood bed in the middle of my room, 
and I had a little broken sleep. Wretched, wretched night! 

Dear good Phil had given orders I was not to be disturbed. I was 
tired, he told the ayah. The sound of guns awoke me, and as there 
were two reports, I thought, with a glad start of surprise, that the 
English mail must be in. When I was fairly awake, my trouble 
began to fill my mind again. It is terrible to awake to the remem- 
brance of great and recent trouble. I was sick at heart, and to my 
shame be it spoken, nearly as much out of temper as I was out of 
spirits. George and I had been good friends, the best of friends, till 
the evening before, and now I was at war with him, and with all the 
world. Tennyson says,— 

“ That is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things.” 


I deserved my trouble, probably, for I had brought it about myself ; 
but even if I had not been too proud at the time to acknowledge this, 
it would have been no comfort. 

When I met Nellie, I found she had forgiven me. How absurd it 
was that I should have found an irate chaperon in the little sister 
that I came out to India purposely to take care of ! By daylight my 
six or seven years’ seniority, and my usual habit of ruling her, had 
their ordinary weight and importance, though over-night Nellie had 
“posed” so imposingly. How anomalous is the whole system of 
chaperonage! A mother won’t trust her well-brought-up daughter 
out of sight. A bride of sixteen plays duenna to a gushing spinster 
of forty ! Nellie was nineteen, I twenty-six. Nellie was a childish little 
thing ; I (abnormally unreasonable and foolish that Christmas-tide) 
was generally looked upon as her strong-minded sister, her mentor. 

I hope that she, poor girl, said her prayers that day better than I 
said mine. I was trying, almost with success, to fancy that my 
indignation was righteous. Sometimes, however, I was remorseful, 
but the feeling that outweighed every other was one of misery. We 
were off, that evening, on our excursion, and that added to my 
unhappiness. George Mainwaring might have left Bombay before we 
returned, though our trip was only to be the affair of a couple of 
days. The English letters made a break in the dreariness. Il at 
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ease, and very unamiably disposed to those around me, how my heart 
yearned over the dear absent ones! Large as the family circle was 
at home, I well knew they missed Nellie and me. 
“ A day at my brother Phil’s bungalow 

Is a dreary attempt at: Christmas, you know. 

The Punkah, instead of the Christmas fire ! 

The colonel, instead of the dear old squire ! 

The lizard, and withering noonday glow, 

Instead of the robin, and frost and snow ! 

I know, after all, our lot’s not bad, 

But, somehow or other, it makes me sad, 

At a season like this, when the thoughts will roam, 

To think what they’re doing just now at home.” 
And, worse than home-sickness, worse than all else was the quarrel ! 
I felt ill, as well as unhappy. Late in the day I heard with surprise, 
that Captain Browne had offered to make a fourth in our travelling 
party, and Nellie said magnanimously : 

“Well, Mary, if you care for Stanhope Browne, of course I can’t 
find fault with you for making yourself agreeable to him.” 

I told Nellie, with growing ill-temper, that I “didn’t care a fig for 
him,” and a fortunate turn to our conversation was given by a friend, 
who sent her gardener with two tiny bouquets, made up of pink roses 
surrounded by a wreath of prétty little mauve flowers, one for “ Mem 
Sahib,” and one for “Missie Baba,”—which titles being translated 
mean the great lady, and the young miss. Other friends sent us 
trays of cakes and fruit, and some people called to wish us a “ merry 
Christmas!” The words had a mocking soundto me. I had a faint 
hope George Mainwaring would call, but the day wore on, and the 
hope died out. I had an idea I should feel less wretched when we 
were on our journey ; and it was a relief when all the servants had 
made their salaam, and had each been made happy by a Christmas- 
box of a rupee, and we were driving off to the Byculla Station. 

Nellie looked pleased and amused, and Phil was in wild spirits at 
the prospect of a little change and freedom. It was a pleasant day 
with a glorious sea-breeze, which was exhilarating, at least to Phil, 
who distressed Nellie immeasurably by singing out, at sight of Captain 
Browne’s fashionable attire,— 

“ He'd a horror he never concealed 
Of verandah-made, dirzee-cut suits, 


And a lofty contempt he revealed 
For Chuckler’s creations in boots.” 


The “Lays of Ind” formed, for the moment, one of Phil's chief 
delights ; except Baby, the “ Lays” amused him more than anything 
in existence, as long as they were fresh and novel to him. 

What a scene is an Indian railway-station! How the natives 
rush and scream as they make for the train! Some of them had 
good reason to be impatient, for, having now, at long last, realised 
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that the train won’t wait for them, they practise punctuality (2) by 
wriving at the station several hours too soon. What a glorious 
variety of costume there always is in a Bombay crowd! All the 
castes scem to be represented in every gathering 
Chinese, Japanese, and Europeans battle their way 
natives, 


of people, and 
along with the 


Nellie and her great friend settled down to chat as well as the 
noise of the train permitted. I threw myself into a corner, and 
thoughtlessly asked Phil, half in joke, half in earnest, “If Gora 
bunder ” (our destination) ‘would be a nice place to have another 
touch of the fever in?” Phil looked alarmed directly, and I had to 
say “I did not mean it ;.I felt tired—had a headache, since the dance ;” 
and thus he was partially re-assured. He was kind, and talked 
little to me, nor did he expect me to talk to him, on our way to 
Tannah, where Phil’s servant met us with two shigrams (hired 
carriages) for ourselves, and a pony-cart for our luggage. The drive 
from the station to the Custom-house bunder, is a not very interest- 
ing mile. In the dim light Tannah looked very like any other 
Eastern Bazaar. It boasted the usual ghee and rice shops, and 
stores for brass vessels, all of beautiful, because thoroughly useful, 
practical shapes, alternating with places for the sale of cottons and 
manufactured goods. With a heavy heart I reflected that every mile 
we travelled was so much distance the more between me and the friend 
I had quarrelled with. I wondered why I had been so anxious to start. 
The further we went, probably, the less chance of meeting again and 
“ making friends.” Phil and I occupied one of the shigrams, and he 
kindly left me to my reflections. I felt very grateful to him for not 
guessing that there were such things as love troubles at the bottom 
of my headache and moodiness ; perhaps the good fellow feigned 
ignorance, but at the time I thought, “Just because all his love- 
making was over two years ago, he is happily blind to the exist- 
ence of other people’s sentimental affairs!” I hated myself for having 
such a thing as a “ sentimental affair” of my own! Why is it that 
we are so often impatient at a dawning love, and so often proud of a 
full-blown passion? 1 was very angry when I first had to admit that 
I was “falling in love.” I had “ fallen” a long way before we set off 
on our Excursion. 

The boat which was to take us to Gora bunder was lying at anchor 
in the river near the Custom-house. I ought to say, bunder is the 
general name for landing places. Our craft was called the bunder- 
boat, till Phil facetiously dubbed it the “ Great Eastern,” and the 
tyndal (chief boatman) he promoted to the rank of admiral, but 
though undoubtedly that functionary ought to have been gratified at 
the unexpected honour, he did not exhibit any great elation. Having 
made his salaam, “‘ the admiral” set to work to help in bringing our 
luggage on board. We had to wait some time before the tide served, 
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and our dinner, served up by the Portuguese cook, and consisting of 
the regular English Christmas dishes, with the addition of some much 
better things of French origin, and a rude kind of concert in which 
the native boatmen were the performers, occupied our leisure. The 
music was curious and somewhat impressive, but the words were, 
sometimes, the reverse of sublime ; for instance, the refrain of one of 
their chants might be translated :— 


“ Sahib, sahib (the master), is very nice, 
Sahib will give us curry and rice.” 


The moon had not then risen, and we depended almost entirely for 
light on our little candle-lamps. The dark natives flitting about in 
their white dresses looked very picturesque, and the boatful of 
Europeans, and natives (boatmen, and servants of some of the pas- 
sengers,) of several castes, made a weird picture. But for the gnats, 
and the thousand and one other winged creatures that were attracted 
by our lights, it would have all been very peaceful, to such of us as 
had no disquieting thoughts, until there was a cry of “ A tiger! a 
tiger!” and all became excitement. Guns were loaded, for we could 
distinctly hear a sound by the river’s edge. Some talked of crocodiles 
as being inhabitants of the Tannah river. I rushed to the boat’s side 
for a view, and was presently rewarded—or rather disappointed—by 
seeing a heard of buffaloes disporting themselves in the water! The 
glorious moon was rising by this time; “the admiral” had got us under 
weigh. The scenery gradually became more and more lovely. Though 
occupied with wretched thoughts, I could not but enjoy the sight of 
the ruins of the Portuguese churches, monasteries, and other dwellings, 
and the wooded hills,—the whole bathed in the soft charm of the 
moonlight. I felt less than grateful for the interruption, when 
Captain Browne suddenly came up to me and said,— 

“T have been fearing I offended you by something I said, or did, 
last night. You are altered to-day in your manner, and you broke 
off our conversation in the verandah so abruptly. Did I annoy you? 
Let me assure you, if I did so, it was involuntarily.” 

I said, ill-naturedly, “I don’t think you annoyed me particularly 
last night—not more than other times.” 

My rudeness stupified him. We talked on for a little while, for 
the most part at cross-purposes, and I felt with some satisfaction 
that we should never flirt together again. The conviction was 
evidently momentarily gaining strength in his mind that I was a 
thoroughly disagreeable woman, enigmatical, changeable, and wholly 
unable to appreciate an attractive man like himself. And I certainly 
was disagreeable to him ; and, what I am much more ashamed of, to 
Phil. He only said, “ Moll, you’re not yourself to-day ; the climate 
has caught hold of your temper.” 

I had answered a mild piece of “chaff” of his very snappishly, 
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and this was Phil’s only retort. Of course I ate humble-pie and 
apologised to him, and he and I “ made it up” before Nellie and I 
went to roost.in the place arranged for the lady-passengers to sleep 
in. Nellie, I am sure, had a better conscience, and perhaps a less 
undesirable couch, than I, and she still slept long after I had begun to 
watch the banks of the Tannah again, and ponder over my troubles. 
My anger was melting: if I could have met George then and there, 
and if he had seemed penitent for the part he had taken in our 
quarrel, I should have forgiven him at once, and “ lived happily ever 
afterwards,”—at least, so I thought. But what good could thinking 
do me? George might even now have started on his journey; he 
might be going to England, or anywhere, for all I knew; I might 
never see him any more; and if so, how blank my life would be, 
how monotonous, how uninteresting ! 

It was nearly 6 1.m. when the dawn began to break. It was a 
glorious morning. If I could have given myself up wholly to the 
influences of the scene, what intense enjoyment it would have afforded 
me! But, physically as well as mentally, I was unfit fully to 
appreciate that beautiful moonset, that gorgeous sunrise. The hills 
grew finer and finer as we neared Gora bunder, and, looking backward, 
the view of the river was indescribably beautiful. We had all met, 
and all complained of the sleeping accommodation,—a most unro- 
mantic topic, and unsuited to a scene of so much beauty, but not to 
be excluded from our thoughts and our conversation, for no phase of 
nature’s loveliness can for long render us impervious toa high degree 
of discomfort—before Gora bunder came in sight. It is a little village 
of some half-dozen houses, with an old domed church. This church, 
which is partly in ruins, was lent us by the assistant-collector of the 
district, and under what remained of the roof of the aisles, a rough 
kind of dwelling had been made for us. Some large screens, such as 
are in common use in India, divided the space which was covered by 
the roof, into apartments. It was a novel and picturesque residence, 
and we were all well pleased with it. Refreshment and rest awaited 
us within the church walls, and it was some time before we started 
on foot to explore the ruins. My reign being over, Captain Browne 
took up where he had left off his harmless flirtation with Nellie, and 
she evidently rejoiced in the truant’s return. She has a fancy for 
well-dressed, chatty, tame-cat sort of men, and the attentions of 
Captain Browne, who gives himself airs with other people, please the 
child. It is a mistake of mine to call their intercourse a flirtation. 
They amuse each other—that is all ; just as much so as, and no more 
than, they did a twelvemonth ago when I first came out to Bombay. 
Phil had a stupid companion in his walk ; but then, he was independent 
of companionship. He shouted to make the ruins echo, which was 
as good a pastime as talking, to his mind; and he roused the bats, 
and the wild birds that were joint-tenants with ourselves in the 
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church. Then, he very conscientiously traced the line of the walls 
of the monastery, and the boundary of the garden. ‘There were still 
some mangoes planted there by the Portuguese. Before dark, we 
had made the acquaintance of the proprietor of the nearest village ; 
who, for the next stage of our journey, promised (for a consideration) 
to lend us his carriage, a buggy, and his horse, and a bullock-cart 
besides. He informed us his best bullock-cart was already hired by 
two gentlemen from Bombay, “ great shikarees” (hunters) he thought 
they were. 

Phil exclaimed, “ By Jove ! they must be the fellows that are going 
to be quartered upon us up at the church to-night.” 

Then he recollected having been given some message, on arrival, 
which he could not quite understand. Phil was not an apt scholar 
where Hindostanee was concerned. Always harping on the one 
string: I thought for a moment, could George Mainwaring be one of 
these travellers? and then I dismissed the notion as idle. I found it 
hard to get back to our billet. When we were near home, Phil had 
no longer patience with my fatigue, and he followed and passed the 
others. Nellie, for some reason or another, sent Captain Browne back 
for me, and, as he and I, a little later than Nellie, entered the ruin, 
we came upon her with two strangers. Not strangers, though, for 
one was a Mr. Smethurst, a barrister who had lately come to 
Bombay ; and the other was George. What joy I felt! Intense it 
was, but short-lived. George looked at my companion, just as he 
had looked at him in the verandah, and then coldly acknowledged 
my presence. And again, his manner had the effect of making me 
defiant. I was as cold as he was. 

At dinner, and during the course of the evening, we learned that 
the two barristers had started about the same time that we did, had 
come by a different route, and had meant to go much farther a-field ; 
but, as they were on the point of setting off, an important client of 
George’s had sent to appoint an early day for an interview on pressing 
business ; so, like ourselves, they were returning by Dysur on the 
morrow. They had been beforehand with us, and had engaged the 
best bullock-cart in the neighbourhood, as, they said, we should 
acknowledge on next day's march. Our conversation was general. 
Mr. Smethurst being a fresh importation, his wonder was excited by 
many things to which we, comparatively old Indians, were quite 
accustomed, and his remarks were well-nigh endless. Phil was happy 
to pour into a willing ear preposterous stories about sport in India, 
about curious native customs, and the strange effects of the climate 
on Europeans. Phil evidently depended on me to aid and abet him 
in his efforts to “educate” the new-comer, but I had not spirit for it. 
How could I enter into a joke, just then? My head ached; I heard 
the voices as if they came from a distance ; and the sense of what 
was said only reached my brain slowly—sometimes several seconds 
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after the sentence was finished. I was nervously anxious that no 
one should perceive that I was ill and unhappy ; but, finding me 
irresponsive when he appealed to me for confirmation of one of his 
Munchausen stories, Phil called out— 

“Oh, Moll, you’re not yourself to-night.” 

“ Mary has looked tired all the afternoon,” Nellie said. “I am 
going to order her off to bed.” 

It was only then I found out the child had been watching me, and 
was uneasy about me. 

George looked up quickly, and made some enquiry about me of 
Nellie ; but his interest subsided when Stanhope Browne volunteered 
the explanation that I had “danced so much at the Colonel’s party ; I 
was not quite rested yet.” I had not the presence of mind to dis- 
own Captain Browne for my spokesman. 

I went to bed, but I canscarcely say, to rest, for what sleep I had 
was feverish and uncomfortable, and I lay awake with my wretchedness 
for a great part of the night. I thought, with something like despair, 
that all that evening when we had been near each other, George had 
not once addressed a word to me directly, except at the moment of 
our meeting : and then, with a gleam of hope, I thought of his quick 
look of enquiry when they spoke of my being ill or tired. Again, it 
was a comfort to think over all the little signs that showed he dis- 
liked Stanhope Browne! If he were only jealous, I should know he 
liked me: but this I hardly dared to hope. I think I was more 
tired when I rose in the early morning than I had been when I went 
to bed; and certainly my headache was less bearable. One good 
result of my feeling iii was that I was broken-spirited. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I should have been prepared to resent George’s 
studied coldness of manner ; I should have paid him back in his own 
coin ; but now I was too ill to be capable of entertaining an energetic 
feeling of pique. I imagine that my manner that morning was 
simply pathetic. When one’s head is like lead, and one is en- 
during a general sense of misery, one becomes good and amiable. 
If every exertion be a trouble, one is touchingly grateful for the 
smallest services rendered by others. Dear old Phil never said any- 
thing so brilliant, or so spiteful, as when, @ propos of my subdued 
manner on this particular morning, he quoted the well-known 
lines— 


“When the devil was sick the devil a saint would be, 
When the devil got well the devil a saint was he !” 


He followed up this charming piece of poetry with the most guod- 
humoured roar of laughter those monastic walls had ever echoed. I 
was not a bit offended, but I had not the heart to join in his mirth. 
Nellie, however, was offended for me, and pouted, and told Phil he 
had made a “most extraurdinary speech.” I caught a glimpse 
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of George’s face, and felt a thrill of delight as I saw that it was a 
good deal disturbed, and rather angry. I blessed Phil and his “ extra- 
ordinary speech” from my heart, for having brought that expression 
there ! 

Before the hour for starting arrived, Phil managed to go out in 
search of game ; but only brought back a solitary jungle fowl. Mr. 
Smethurst seemed disappointed at the sport, and had evidently anti- 
cipated great things in consequence of Phil’s descriptions of the night 
before. Just as we were ready to leave our ruin, we met with a signal 
misfortune, but I was too apathetic to care much about it. Our car- 
riage and horse fell into the Tannah river. The horse was somewhat 
injured, and the carriage much broken, and rendered useless for the 
purpose of our journey. The only explanation we could obtain of 
the occurrence was, that the horse was “musty” (playfully wicked), 
and had broken away from the man who was holding him. We had 
one bullock-cart, and George and Mr. Smethurst had one, but neither 
of them could well hold more than two people, and such baggage as 
we were obliged to take with us. A third cart had to be procured, a 
very rough one, which Phil insisted upon sharing with Mr. Smethurst. 
Nellie and Captain Browne stowed themselves away in our cart ; 
and, before I could prevent or assent to it, Phil had put me into 
George’s. 

“If you're ill,” he said, “ you must be taken care of, and Main- 
waring has the best cart.” 

“But, Mr. Smethurst ” T pleaded. 

“Oh, Miss Massey, your brother-in-law will take care of me,” our 
new friend said, good-naturedly. 

“| believe it is the best cart,” George remarked, but without any 
marked tone of welcome. 

“Yes, but that is the very reason I do not want to deprive Mr. 
Smethurst of his place in it,” I replied, trying to scramble out again ; 
but it was of no use: Phil kept me where I was till we were fairly 
off, and then remonstrances were vain. 

“I am very sorry they put me in here,” I pleaded apologetically to 
George. As I spoke, the driver gave an extra twist to the tails of the 
unlucky bullocks, and away we went. What a conveyance a bullock- 
cart is!) What a jolting and shaking they give their unfortunate 
occupants! The construction is very primitive. There are not only 
no springs, but there seems to be nothing in the least degree springy 
about these carts. We had a good layer of straw in our’s, and cloaks 
laid upon that, but this only broke the concussion a very little. I 
could hear Nellie’s ringing laugh above all the rumbling of the wheels 
and the thumping along the road. What with the uncouth build of 
the carts, .and the rough paces of the bullocks, we were literally 
thrown about like shuttlecocks, against each other and against the 
sides of the vehicle. There was no possibility of preserving a dignified 
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hauteur in such a position, and George was forced to laugh as we 
came into violent collision. I laughed, too, a little ; but I had what 
is graphically described as a “ splitting headache,” and, physically, 
the drive was torture tome. Otherwise, it was very sweet to us both, 
I think I may say, for George set to work to pity and take care of 
me, and I thanked him very warmly. 

“ But,” he said, not stiffly now, but genially and kindly, “ ought 
not Captain Browne to be looking after your comforts ?” 

I said I would rather he did so, if it was not troubling him too 
much ; and then, somehow or other, we drifted into an explanation 

I hardly know how he began, but, as well as the rough road would 
allow him, he told me how he had been longer at the Colonel’s than 
I had before imagined ; had seen me dance repeatedly with Captain 
Browne ; had remembered how often (because he was .Vellie’s friend, 
which George did not then know) he had met Stanhope Browne at 
our bungalow ; how he had interrupted our ¢éte-d-téte in the verandah, 
how he had been stung by my manner, and had fancied I was perhaps 
already engaged to Captain Browne. If so, he thought I had 
shamefully played with his feelings, and he felt a repugnance for any 
one who could act so heartlessly. (I winced when he said this, for, 
though I had never flirted with him, I could not exonerate myself 
from the charge of flirtation in regard to Mr. Smallboy. With 
Captain Browne it hardly mattered, for he was as little in earnest as 
I was myself.) George told me he had engaged me beforehand to 
dance at the Colonel’s in order to talk tome fully about his affection 
for me ; and he said that it was at that dance, after our quarrel, that 
he planned his excursion, hoping for some good from the change, and 
in order to have time to think, and, if possible, an opportunity for 
fighting with, and conquering, his love for me. I don’t think he said 
quite all this, as we jolted along on the road to Dysur, but we 
managed to say a great deal,—I crying, mea culpa, very humbly,— 
and when Phil, by the time we had made about half our distance, 
came after us on foot, and called out “Mainwaring, wouldn’t you 
rather walk than be shaken to pieces in that infernal cart? We've 
not three miles more before we get to the station,” George declined 
pedestrianism. Phil declared there was “no accounting for taste,” 
and charged us to have something for him to eat in the station room. 
Mr. Smethurst and he then dismissed their cart, and trudged along in 
spite of the heat, and all other difficulties. 

‘ At Dysur Nellie exclaimed, “ I do believe, Mary, that horrid drive 
has done your headache good.” I whispered that “my heartache 
was cured, though my head was as bad as ever.” Nellie was greatly 
puzzled, and had evidently hard work to obey my injunctions and 
avoid questioning me until we were alone. It was almost train-time 
when the weary and dusty pedestrians reached the station. In our 
two hours’ journey by rail, Nellie sat opposite me, and George next 
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me. When the whole truth dawned upon her mind, Nellie’s 
exclamation to me was, “‘ What a capital chaperon I must be! They 
all talk of him as the rising barrister at Bombay. You're quite right, 
Mary, not to marry into the army, to be ordered about from place tu 
place.” Then to George she told all the discomforts she had endured, 
marching orders always coming as soon as she and Phil were “ the 
least bit settled in a place.” She assured George he was a fortunate 
man, that they would miss me, and that Baby would never be the 
same without me ; and George said all that was becoming and proper 
on the occasion. I could not talk. I now knew I was in for an 
attack of the fever, but I cared little. George and I were friends 
again ; I knew he loved me; we were engaged ; even now Nellie was 
before me talking to him as my accepted lover, so what could a touch 
of fever, what could anything under the sun, matter? 

Some little time went by after our return to Bombay, of which | 
have but a vague and confused remembrance. Day and night seemed 
all the same in my dark room. I tossed about in my bed—a great, 
carved, black, Bombay-wood, mosquito-curtained fourposter—and the 
only breaks in the monotony occurred when Nellie and the ayah 
changed places at my bedside, or the doctor paid me a visit, or when 
sometimes—was it very shocking }—Phil came to see me. George 
sent me daily messages, and flowers every morning. 

I had many strange and delirious fancies. One of them was that 
George, and everything connected with my life in India, was a dream. 
and nothing more. It was hard to shake my faith in this notion. 
The ayah had been sleeping on the floor by my bed, and even when | 
saw her rise and bring me a draught, I still believed that she was 
part of this very vivid dream. I noted her peculiar dark face, her 
white robe, a part of which was thrown over one side of her head, and 
her ornaments, the large glass bangles on her arms, the rings which 
gleamed on nearly every finger, her nose-ring, and her one ear-ring, 
worn in the ear which was not covered by her dress, expecting 
momentarily to see her fade away like a vision. She only convinced 
me of her existence as a reality when, forcibly, she made ine swallow 
my draught. Sometimes I had eager, impatient longings for home 
and far-off friends—home-sickness superadded to my other sickness. 
Sometimes (but this was after the worst was over, and, the fever 
having left me, I was a prey to weakness), I used to fancy I shouid 
die before I married George. I assured Nellie it “was too good to 
happen,” and that I had a prophetic instinct I should never get well. 
I then cried myself to sleep, and awoke as happy as possible, my 
prophetic instinct telling quite a different story. The first day of 
which I have at all a distinct remembrance was New Year's Day, and, 
when they greeted me with seasonable wishes, I tried, and signally 
failed, to repeat from Phil’s pet “ Lays of Ind :” 
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A happy New Year! As I lie on my bed, 

With the chill in my limbs, and the fire in my héad, 
And think this is not the first bout that I’ve had, 

And the next . . . why I work myself well-nigh mad.” 

I was getting better by that time, though I had still much to go 
through. 

It was delightful when I was well enough to leave my room, ani 
be petted and spoiled by everybody. For about ten days I was con- 
sidered of even more importance in the family than the baby, my 
nephew. It was only when I grew strong enough to bear it, that 
Phil “ chaffed” me until I was on the verge of distraction about my 
engagement. George was a very devoted fiancé, as far as his pro- 
fessional avocations would allow him to be, and I find, now we are 


married, his devotion is of the kind that wears well. Of my dispo- 


sition, I think I can truthfully say it has improved in the sunshine 
of happiness. Two or three Christmases have gone by since that 
memorable one, and I have certainly spent them in a better manner. 
George says I have a very good temper, so I suppose it must be truc. 
Our wedding came off before the end of the same cold season of 
which our Christmas Excursion formed an episode. 


E. Lyneu. 
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DREAMS, VISIONS, AND ECSTASIES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “SToNnE Engr,” {c. 


THE recent pilgrimages to the scene of the miracle of the “ Sacred 
Heart,” the discussions concerning St. Mary Alacoque and her seventy 
visions, are strange instances of the way in which past habits of 
thought crop up in our later civilisation—admirable specimens of 
what Mr. Tylor calls “survivals” of carlier faiths. It shows how 
skin deep is our present culture, when troops of very respectable 
ventlemen and ladies, belonging to what are by courtesy called the 
educated classes, set out in all comfort of spirit to commemorate an 
event for which there is, and can be, absolutely no evidence whatever 
but the tpse dixit of a sickly nun, two hundred years ago, concerning 
a purely internal emotion of her own mind. By the very hypothesis, 
the fact (#) is one for which evidence is not possible : the very essence 
of a vision is the revelation of the divine to the inner consciousness 
of the believer, of which no one but the receiver can know anything. 

That men and women should be gravely discussing, in this nine- 
teenth century, the objective reality of what the poor patient, probably 
cataleptic, did or did not dream, that her ecstasies, her visions, should 
be otherwise interesting than as a physiological, psychological problem, 
is sufficiently curious ; but when the particular revelation in question 
is considered—one where the grossly material imagination of the 
seventeenth century. has transfigured the beautiful ideas of the reno- 
vation of the heart, the change of affections, the growth of a new sense 
towards God (“ Create in me a new heart, renew a right spirit within 
me ”), into a very disgusting physical miracle of the Saviour appear- 
ing in person, opening his side, and transferring the flesh and blood 
organ itself to the body of the poor visionary—the extraordinary 
absence of taste and of the sense of decorum, or of rational devotion, 
in thus reviving as a subject of adoration a story only fit for the very 
twilight of belief, is still more remarkable. 

The history of the belief in Dreams, Visions, and Ecstasies is, how- 
ever, extremely interesting, bearing as it does upon the religious faith 
of the world on one side, and on the difficult questions of that subtle 
connexion of mind and body, of which at present we know far too little, 
on the other. “ The religious belief of all the lower races is based 
upon visions and dreams,” says Mr. Tylor, and “ morbid disturbances” 
have been “always considered as proofs of divine visitations and of 
superhuman spirituality.” Among the Zulus, the Ojibwa Indians, and 
a long list of other savages, he shows how a complete system of means 
to produce the required symptoms has arisen. Fasting, solitude, want 
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of sleep, self-castigation, and the like, are used to bring about faint- 
ing fits, with visions, ecstasies, and peculiarly lucid dreams. 

The account might serve as a description of the discipline of a con- 
vent of cloistered nuns, where the same effects are sought, after the 
same fashion. 

“The whole practice of bringing on swoons and fits by religious 
exercises as a means of acquiring spiritual knowledge has come down 
from the earlicst savage times.” In a common manual for a Roman 
Catholic retraite, the patient is reeommended to deprive him or her 
self as much as possible of the light of day,—the half-lit cell, silence, 
solitude, the use of the “ discipline” even to the drawing of blood, a 
hair-cloth shirt, a girdle with small iron chains, are part of the given 
course ; a perpetual contemplation of the most painful parts of their 
so-called religion; the physical side of the Crucifixion, and of our 
Saviour’s agony ; of the circumstances of their own death-beds, “ the 
death rattle,” the smell of one’s own corpse, the disgusting details of 
cne’s own burial and the state of the body,—the torments of the 
damned, through every one of their senses and in every detail, their 
sufferings through smell, taste, touch, sight, hearing,—while they are 
to “avoid all thoughts that can give joy, such as the Resurrection.” 
One can only wonder that cataleptic visions and madness are not 
oftener produced by such proceedings. 

The account given by an Ojibwa prophetess how, after long fasting 
and seclusion, she felt herself borne up into the heavens, and saw the 
spirits who dwell there, might serve for the vision of a Roman Catholic 
saint. The sorcerers among the Greenlanders and Zulus, “emaciated 
by fasting and disordered by fits,” see forms of men and animals 
around them, demons, and ghosts, much like the hermits of old. The 
belief that the spirit really leaves the body in these dream excursions, 
that the events dreamt of have been literally gone through by the 
soul when thus out on its travels, is common to all ancient beliefs. 
It may be detected leaving the body as a fluff of down or a straw 
(supposed in the savage imagination to be more spiritual than grosser 
matter), sometimes as a snake or a bird ; it can be destroyed in this 
state, but in this case the body dies. King Gundrum lies down to 
sleep with his head in the lap of his henchman, who sees the royal 
soul go forth as a snake. He follows it, and finding it unable to cross 
a stream, lays his sword over to assist it. After a number of adven- 
tures it returns to the body, and the king awakes, saying he has 
dreamt that he crossed a river or an iron bridge, &c., &c. 

A bad dream or nightmare * is in all countries the result of a 
demon sitting on the chest, or entering the stomach and tearing out 

the entrails. Physical causes, such as a fit of indigestion, are’ never 
conceived in the early stages of the world’s belief ; everything that 
happens is from the immediate action of some divinity, little or big. 


* “* Mere ”—spirit. 
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As we advance in the world’s history beyond savage life, the two 
«reat kingdoms of Egypt and Assyria were ruled by priests who inter- 
preted the will of heaven through visions and dreams. It was a 
recognised religious science. Joseph at the court of Pharaoh, Daniel 
at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, are apparently called upon to explain 
them, not as supposed to possess any new gift, but only as superior 
proficients belonging to an honourable class or profession. Daniel is 
called “ Master of the Astrologers, Magicians, Chaldeans, and Sooth- 
sayers.” 

Miss Rothschild observes, in speaking of the Jews, that, “In the 
East dreams were (as they are still) regarded as the mysterious will 
announcing the future, expressive either of warning or hope, and their 
meaning was anxiously sought after.” The great object of Buddhist 
inysticism seems to have been to reduce the body to a dormant state, 
even if awake, in order thereby to disengage the mind and enable it 
to rise to a higher level in the comprehension of the spirit world. 

Among the Greeks, dreams both real and unreal come from the 
<:ods. In Homer, the “demos” (the population) of Dreams sits by 
the gate of .Elios, ready to be summoned. Zeus sends a misleading 
dream to Agamemnon in the second book of the Iliad ; and even the 
wise Nestor, who is consulted as to its truth, is deceived. As it has 
been cunningly sent under his own likeness, he does not like to seem 
to slight his own teaching by doubting the vision. There is an elabo- 
rate distinction insisted on between true and untrue visions, but no 
doubt of their divine origin. ‘ There are two gates for bodiless dreams, 
one of ivory and one of horn,” says Penelope, in the Odyssey. ‘“ Those 
which come through the carved ivory deceive by vain hopes, bringing 
unfulfilled words, but those which pass out of the gate of horn are 
accomplished truly to any mortal who may see them.” 

‘Eschylus makes Prometheus declare, when recounting the many 
blessings with which he has endowed mankind, “I was the first who 
discriminated among dreams those destined to be true visions.” The 
*‘ prophet dream ” of the house of Agamemnon announces his death, 
and “ interpreters of dreams, sworn to truth, who speak on the part 
of the Gods,” is an infallible proof of the truth of an assertion. 

“In slumber,” it is said, “ wisdom has come to the wayward ;” 
while the oracle of Oropus was understood to express itself to men 
especially through this medium. In defending, not his life, for which 
he cared nothing, but his opinions, for which he cared a great deal, 
Socrates mentions them foremost among the means by which the 
4sods communicated with him. “ He whom, well inspired, the Oracle 
pronounced Wisest of men,” was convinced that wisdom reached him 
through their agency. ‘ Oracular answers, dreams, and other man- 
<lates,” are mentioned by Grote as determining his conduct. 

Not only with the meditative fantastic Eastern, however, and the 
sensitive, imaginative, artistic Greek, the belief held its own with that 
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eminently practical “sensible man,” the Roman. Cicero complains in 
the “ Divination” and the “ Nature of the Gods,” that “though sleep 
would seem to be the refuge of all care and trouble, yet from it arises 
the chief part of our anxieties and terrors.” He relates the warning 
dreams sent to Priam,—how Hannibal was brought in a dream into 
the council of the Gods, where he saw “a great beast surrounded by 
serpents, and the Gods informed him that this portended the devasta- 
tion of Italy, and ordered him to carry war thither.” Cesar, again, was 
punished for his neglect of his wife’s warning ina dream. “There 
are double gates of Somnus,” says Virgil, following Homer closely, 
“‘of which one is said to be of horn, where there is an easy passage 
for true shades,—through the other, shining perfect with white ivory, 
the Manes send false dreams on earth—phantasms, larve, false 
shadows.” “At the gate of Avernus,” he says, on entering the 
Infernal Regions, “a vast shadowy elm spreads around, which seat 
they say is occupied by vain dreams, and they stuck under all the 
leaves.” 

“The preternatural origin of dreams,” says Gibbon, in discussing 
the vision of Constantine, “ was universally admitted by the nations 
of antiquity.” 

In the next stage of the world’s existence the belief of the early 
Christians in them seems to have been unchanged. Tertullian talks 
of the power of divining in dreams. Porphyry inquires “ why the gift 
should show itself in sleep when the intelligence is weakest.” 

In the middle ages every possible form of superstition, compounded 
from those belonging to the conquerors and conquered—Roman, 
Teutonic, Celtic, Scandinavian—seems to have been mingled together, 
and belief in dreams and visions was common to them all. 

The great object of saintly life at that time was to produce a state 
between waking and sleeping, a holy trance, dead as to the flesh, 
alive in the spirit. If the lives of the great medieval lights be 
studied, even those of men and women of the greatest intelligence 
and benevolence, St. Bernard, St. Theresa, St. Francois d’ Assisi, St. 
(xertrude, it is sad to sec how much of their time and strength were 
wasted in the successful pursuit of such Visions, how they were beset 
by sights and sounds of devils and wickedness on one hand, with bad 
smells* (a well recognised form of some mental delusions), and with 
visible descents of holy spirits, the Saviour and the Virgin, angels, 
and Patron Saints. Even Luther was as much convinced of the 
reality of the apparitions of the devil in his fortress-solitude on the 
Wartburg, as any of the Roman Catholic authorities whom he was 
attacking ; while the magnificent intellect of Michel Angelo was not 
proof against the idea of supernatural dream warnings. He is de- 
scribed as hurrying away suddenly from Flcrence after “a prophetic 

* St. Pachomius, we are told, was much troubled by ‘‘the smell of Hell in his 
nostrils,” 
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vision of Duke Lorenzo lately dead, who appeared in grey and dusty 
apparel, portending troubles which truly came to pass.” 

As late as the seventeenth century the belief continued undi- 
minished in England, and seems to have been as strong among the 
Puritans as with their opponents. Bunyan does not seem to have 
recognised the difference between visions and realities more than the 
greatest Catholic mystic of old. Baxter declares dreams are inspired 
by spirits ; the only choice indeed appeared to be whether they came 
direct from God or the devil. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the Leliyio Medici, says : ‘“‘ We are somewhat 
more than ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber of the body 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
hut the liberty of reason. Our waking conceptions do not match the 
fancies of our sleep.” 

One of Macaulay’s most pungent passages describes the solemn 
ubsurdity with which Archbishop Laud records his dreams and in- 
terprets them: “In 1627 the sleep of this great ornament of the 
Church seems to have been much disturbed ;” he records how he 
dreamed that his teeth were dropping out of his head with the 
scurvy, and that he cannot keep them in with his fingers ; that “ the 
Duke of Buckingham came to bed to him ;” that he gave the king 
drink in a silver cup, that the king called for a glass, with other 
such important events ; finally that he had turned Papist, “the only 
dream apparently which came through the gate of horn.” 

When we reach Milton, however, we have already entered a more 
modern atmosphere. Although Satan is found “squat like a toad 
close by the side of Eve,” “ by his devilish art reaching the organs of 
her fancy,” and with them forging “illusions as he lists, phantasms 
and dreams,” yet Adam explains very sagely to his wife in true nine- 
teenth parlance— 


“ How reason frames from all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
All we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge and opinion—Then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature sleeps. 

Oft in her absence, mimick fancy wakes 
Misjoining shapes, wild work producing oft.’ 


Addison, in a paper in the Spectator against the usual belief in 
dreams, observes, however, “that they are an instance of the agility 
and perfection of the powers of the mind when disengaged from the 
body,” and quotes them as a proof of immortality, 7. ¢., of an inde- 
pendent existence of mind from body. 

The remains of superstition in Johnson were so great that one 
might have expected the belief to have lingered with him. ll that 
Boswell records on the subject, however, is a characteristic story of 
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the great man’s annoyance at having been once in a dream “ baffled 
by an adversary in a contest of wit,” and his comfort in thinking that 
“the effect of sleep had weakened his judgment, or he would have 
remembered that the wit of his imaginary antagonist was furnished 
by himself!” 

To follow out the doctrine of the belief, and its fall, in dreams would 
be to trace the difference of the grounds on which in these days we 
rest the whole subject of the intercourse of God with men, and the 
means by which He causes His will to be known to the world. 

We have pretty generally now recognised the action of diseased or 
disordered bodily organs on the mind, and no longer mistake purely 
physical results for supernatural workings, If a man now sees an 
outward appearance or apparition, he does not consider himself 
as haunted either by angels or demons, but he takes a dose of physic, 
and the explanation of dream-phenomena by such intervention from 
above or below, in any modern and contemporary case, would be 
laughed at by persons of ordinary education. Yet remove the story 
« couple of hundred years back, into the distance which lends en- 
chantment, and Paray-le-Monial becomes credible to hundreds of 
English men and women. 

The ancient theory was all based on the notion that the mind was 
more independent of the body, and attained a clearer vision, when 
the flesh was asleep ; the modern view of the phenomena connected 
with sleep, is that the animal part of us is then stronger, and that 
the morbid effects of disease and of an unnatural condition of exist- 
ence produce a greater amount of disturbance than when awake. A 
reciprocal action also takes place, distress of mind produces the 
painful dream which harasses the body, and harass of body brings 
on the bad dreams which distress the mind. 

A reaction from the pursuits of the day is often visible in them. 
It is well known that the dreams of the ascetic orders of monks and 
nuns are often painfully sensual. In the accounts of those saints who 
have most mortified the body (e.g. Saint Anthony) Satan is described as 
peculiarly active in suggesting evil thoughts ; which is the biographer’s 
explanation of the physical fact, that the bodily part of our nature 
takes its revenge under the strain of such unnatural treatment, and 
swings in the opposite direction, in thought at least, when the mind 
is unrestrained by volition. It is an instance of what was once called 
by Lord Macaulay the intellectual Nemesis—a violent tension of one 
set of our faculties producing the opposite extreme at another period. 

A less painful proof of this inclination of the mind to reverse, or 
take rest from, the thoughts of the day, is found in the fact that 

in seasons of great grief we are often in dreams utterly unconscious 
of a loss which fills our whole waking hours, and see the dead, and 
hear them speak, with no consciousness that they have passed from 
us. Jn some recently published Memoirs by Count Beugnot, he 
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describes how, when in the Conciergerie, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and expecting daily to be guillotined, his dreams were always 
of scenes “of complete liberty.” When he got out he dreamt of 
prisons. 

The affections, however, are not generally vivid in sleep, and, to- 
gether with the moral sense, seem to retreat into the background of 
the mind. Men will seem to commit in sleep wnmoral acts, cold- 
blooded pieces of selfish unkindness, which they would be utterly 
incapable of when awake. The instincts, the passions, appear to be 
preternaturally active,—fear, dislike, eager desire after some trifle, 
revenge, grief, are sometimes carried out (ideally) to fearful results, 
without motive and without restraint, without any action of the will ; 
probably we are in the state of savages, and we may be able to dis- 
cover what civilization and religion have done for us, by thus return- 
ing as it were to the state of the natural man, ‘“ when wild in the 
woods the noble savage ran” (and a very poor beast he seems to 
have been). The balance of our minds, the checks of self-control we 
put on ourselves having vanished, we follow out our fancies to the 
bitter end. 

It is strange to see one set of powers in a state of such extreme 
activity, while the rest are in a complete abeyance. The judgment, 
the faculties of comparison, the common sense of the mind, are dead ; 
we see and do the most extravagant and outrageous things without 


surprise or objection, while the imagination is even preternaturally 


awake. We often read page after page of poetry or prose in our 

dreams, turning over the feaves (in idea) with eager interest to know 
what is coming next—a remarkable instance of double consciousness, 
one half of the mind composing for the other half to read with the 
utmost rapidity. Addison says of this power, “ There is not a more 
painful action of the mind than invention. Yet in dreams it works 

‘with that ease and rapidity that we are not sensible when the faculty 
is employed. I believe every one, some time or other, dreams that he 
is reading books, letters, and papers; in which case the invention 
prompts so readily that the mind is imposed on, and mistakes its 
suggestion for the composition of another.” 

What is the worth of these creations is difficult to find out. 
Voltaire declared that he wrote a canto of the Henriade in a dream. 
Kubla Khan, and Christabel to a certain degree, are more well 
known instances. Few people (in general luckily) remember or write 
down their dreams. Probably minds which have the power of 
composition, even if they have never used it, will be able to carry it 
out when asleep—they will even follow out a train of reasoning, but 
without the exercise of any judgment as to the probability of the 
incidents or the connexion of the arguments. It might be worth 
while for persons whose dreams run persistently in this or any other 
line, to try whether there is any such unused faculty within them. 
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DREAMS, VISIONS, AND ECSTASIES. 


There is much wisdom in the despised answer of the man with the 
German flute, a man does not know what he can do until he tries ! 
“* And he does not try, until he has a reason for trying,” says some 
one. ‘Cromwell did not know that he could command an army, or 
Scott that he could write a novel till the age of forty.” 

Memory is in a curious state of anarchy, both as to the present 
which we forget so wonderfully, and as to the events we remember out 
of the long ago. Petty details of a far-off past, which nothing could 
enable us to recall when awake, come up with a vividness which seems 
to show that nothing we see or hear is really gone (horrible idea '’ 
but, like last year’s leaves, is worked into the ground of our lives, and 
can be detected if we apply the proper tests. 

A favourite proof of the truth of ghost stories, one to which Sir 
Walter Scott constantly alludes, is the discovery of some important 
paper or will, or property restored to the rightful owner through the 
dragging to light of some forgotten deed by the awful communica- 
tion froma spirit world in sleep. A dream of the kind happened 
not long since, but passed as it were through one of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone’s burlesquing glasses, or the diminishing end of a tele- 
scope. One morning a girl came down, saying, in strictly orthodox 
shost-story fashion, “I have had a curiously distinct dream of Lady C. 
(her godmother who had been dead many years). I thought I went 
to tea with her, and she looked very grave. I asked why was she 
angry? She answered, ‘C., you pretend to be fond of me, yet you 
have never touched the sampler I got ready so carefully for you.’ J 
said I could not remember anything about*it. ‘It is in your work- 
box,’ she answered, ‘ and all my pains wasted.’ Then I awoke.” As 
Lady C. had taken the trouble to come back all the way from the 
spirit land to remind her of her lapses, she began to look for the box, 
hut the family were going abroad and the furniture was already packed. 
When they returned, C., who was by no means notable, came one day 
across her old box, and the dream had been so distinct that she began 
to hunt for Lady C.’s handiwork. She could not find it, and was just 
shutting the box, when she touched a spring which opened one of 
those hidden places in which children delight, when out dropped a 
tiny sampler, every row begun with a fresh letter in a different colour, 
the silk hanging from each to tempt the little girl to go on, but all 
unused, not a stitch added. The waking C. could not remember the 
thing even when she saw it. 

Here was every element of the finding of the document by 
reaching a stratum of recollection quite beyond the reach of waking 
thought, only utterly objectless and absurd. 

In some cases it appears not necessary for the mind to understand 
a thing in order to remember it. In the autobiography of Zchokke 
is an account of an ignorant German maidservant in a hospital, who 
was supposed to be bewitched, as she repeated an unintelligible jargon, 
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which was afterwards found to consist of long Greek and Hebrew pas- 
sages. She had been cook to a learned old pasteur, who was in the 
habit of walking up and down the passage near her kitchen, reading 
aloud from the Greek Fathers and the Hebrew Bible. Here the 
memory retained what were to it perfectly meaningless sounds, 
though the power could only be exercised in trance. In another case 
a girl in a cataleptic trance, with no knowledge of music, repeated with 
her voice most difficult variations of an air which she had heard prac- 
tised on a violin. 

Even perceptions so fugitive as not to be recognised by the mind 
may be retained and reappear in sleep. A lady coming on a visit tu 
an invalid friend, in a house where she had never been before, and 
full only of her object, lay down to sleep in her bed-room without 
remarking anything in it. Presently she dreamt that she saw a large 
black elephant marching down the street and scattering the people 
right and left. When the shutters were opened she saw a very 
small black lava elephant on the mantelpiece. She could have 
almost declared on oath that she had never seen it before, but there 
was her dream evidence that she had perceived it by the eyes, that 
the brain had retained the impression enough to reproduce it, though 
the mind had not recognised or recorded it. 

The manner in which thes? real perceptions are worked into our 
dreamland excursions, embroidered by our busy imaginations, is very 
interesting to trace. 

A rarer form of such dreams is when the same incident appears to 
two persons at once, An elderly brother and sister, who were not 
much in the habit of seeing each other, met on a visit. The brother 
came down to breakfast, saying, “I had a queer dream last night. I 
was on a narrow path, on a cliff like those at Freshwater, with A. ; 
there was not room to pass, and I pushed her over.” Presently down 
came the lady. As soon as she saw her brother, she exclaimed, 
“Oh! B., I dreamt last night that you pushed me off a cliff!” 
Here, probably, the sight of each other had revived some old childish 
recollections. 

St. Augustine mentions a more serious instance of the same kind. 
A friend of his had long tried to gain explanations of some passages in 
Plato, from a certain philosopher. One night, however, the professor 
uppeared to him and communicated his lore, but when the next day 
the man went to him and inquired why he had thus at last given 
him what he had so long refused, the philosopher replied that indeed 
he had dreamt that he had gone to the house and delivered himself 
of his learning. 

There is a strange feeling which most people have experienced, pro- 
bably connected with dreams. We feel that we know exactly what 
is going to take place; what the people we are with will say and do 
next—it is generally something intensely common-place. Among the 
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millions of actions done, and dreams dreamed, coincidences betwecn 
the two may well take place. Coleridge’s pre-existent theory, 





“Which makes the present, while the flash doth last, 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
And some have said ° 

We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore,” 























would require the pre-existence of the chairs and tables also, since it 
is generally connected with some exceedingly ordinary action—shut- 
ting a window, opening a door, or the like,—which rouses the feeling 
“ more sensitive than thought ;” and modern furniture is peculiarly 
unfitted for Pythagorean pre-existence. 

There are certain houses, “cloud-capped towers, and gorgeous 
palaces,” never seen on earth, which some minds persistently revisit. 
and distinctly recognise, feeling sure that they have been there before. 
Yet, on waking, they remember enough of them to be sure that they 
were built by no earthly hands ; but, like Prospero’s, the work of the 
magic of our own busy imaginations. Hartley declares, however, 
that these dream constructions are always compounded of fragments 
of real scenes, although put together in new combinations. 

The bodily fatigue which we undergo in our dreams,—the result of 
a mind and body disordered in some fashion,—where the nerve-action 
has the same effect as real motion, still gives rise to modern legends, of 
fairy night raids, like those of the past. For instance, the experience of 
the Irish gardener, who was “ suffering from falling sickness, in conse- 
quence of the fatigue attendant on the journeys he was compelled to 
take night after night with the ‘good people,’ mounted upon one of 
his own cabbage stumps.” The Scotch edition of the same supersti- 
tion is far more uncomfortable. A keeper not long ago was found 
suffering agonies of rheumatic pain, “from being ridden night after 
night by the witches. They threw a bridle over his head which 
changed him into a horse, and he remembered particularly the pain 
of his tail growing. He was ridden to a lake, slightly frozen over, 
upon which the witches danced while he shivered on the brink.”* The 
fact of pain and discomfort in the night being used in both as the 
foundation to a whole scaffolding of story. 

This true perception of a fact often underlies our dreams in a 
singular way. As when we experience great distress from feeling 
obliged to come into a society of persons in our night dresses, or even 
without any dress at all ; the true consciousness of being without our 
ordinary clothes, being dragged into a series of purely ideal occur- 
rences. 


Bishop Butler observes, in the “Analogy,” that the manner in which 













* It is symptomatic of the difference between the two nations, that even in such 
painful circumstances, the Irishman has at least the fun of riding his own horse, while 
the hard-working Scot sadly and sorely does the work himself. 
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we receive impressions in sleep is evidence of an additional sense. 
“We find that we are possessed by a latent, and what would be 
otherwise an unimagined, unknown power of perceiving sensible 
objects, in as strong and lively a manner without our external organs 
of sense, as with them.” 

The profound reality of the. events which we spin out of our own 
consciousness is startling even in health ; in sickness the debateable 
ground where the fact and the imagination mect can scarcely be distin- 
guished ; while ecstasy, mysticism, and insanity are only exaggera- 
tions of the same state, where the subjective picture becomes an 
objective reality to the mind. 

Some of the ordinary characteristics of so-called visions fit natu- 
rally into the usual phenomena of dreams. The feeling of being 
borne through the air, flying or floating, which is regarded as an ecstatic 
symptom, is an extremely common experience in dreaming. Hartley 
accounts for it by saying that images successively excited in the 
brain, changes in fixed objects, are associated with motion in our 
minds when awake, and, therefore, suggest it when we are asleep. 
But as the nerves of the muscles do not transmit any vibrations like 
walking, we fancy that we fly or float, pass, that is, from one place to 
another without the use of our usual means of progression. 

Dugald Stewart observes, that those operations, both of mind and 
body, which depend on our volition, are suspended in sleep; those 
independent of our will may continue, but their effects are altered by 
the suspension of our voluntary powers. “Our trains of thought when 
awake follow certain associations, but we can regulate their suc- 
cession,” (z. ¢., choose out of the several paths which branch out of 
the main road), in sleep, the laws of association reign supreme, our 
will having ceased to act. 

How rapid and farfetched these associations may be, is seen in a 
dream mentioned by Maury, where the starting-point and theconclusion 
were almost one in time. He was ill, and lying asleep, with his mother 
watching beside him. A part of the arrow which sustains the curtains 
in a French bed, fell on his neck, suggesting the idea of the guillotine. 
In the moment between the shock and his waking, which to his mother 
appeared instantaneous, he had dreamed a long series of incidents, 
how in the Reign of Terror he had been accused, imprisoned, judged 
before Robespierre, Fouquier-Tinville, &c., and finally executed in 
the midst of a great crowd in the Place de la Revolution. As he felt 
the guillotine fall on his neck, he awoke in great anguish. 

Time, indeed, is generally lost sight of in dreams, moments appear 
like years, years like a moment. It is not uncommon to fall asleep 
when reading aloud, to dream a consecutive series of events, and 
awaken in time to go on again, so that the hearer will only wonder 
at the slow progression of the sentences. Here, the assonance of 
words often leads the mind a prodigious gallop of arbitrary associa- 
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tions, an incoherent series of adventures, says Maury, merely depend- 
ing upon their sound. 

In some instances, however, sleep appears to have a clearing, con- 
centrating effect. Sir Charles Bell says that he “has often been 
surprised by the quickness and facility of invention that we have in 
sleeping.” It sometimes happens indeed that the following out of the 
natural order of association in dreams brings with it an unexpected 
solution of a difficulty. There are many cases of discoveries being just 
missed, of men of genius embarking on a train of thought, by which 
they would in time have reached the explanation of the phenomena 
they were seeking, but who are turned aside on the road by some 
old scientific superstition, or habit of mind remaining from their old 
training. In a dream the natural order having been carried on un- 
disturbed, the mind has attained what it sought after. A scientific 


. chemist is said in this way to have solved a problem which long had 


puzzled him ; the physiologist Burdach made a scientific discovery in 
a dream. Musicians have discovered connexions in thorough bass 
after which they were searching. Tartini, a great violinist, had long 
been haunted by the desire to express a certain musical idea in vain. 
At length the devil appeared to him, returning pertinaciously three 
several times, and never resting till the artist rose and wrote down the 
diabolic harmony which may still be heard in concert-rooms as the 
‘* Trillo del Diavolo.” 

The whole group of nervous disorders showing themselves chiefly in 
sleep, delirium, catalepsy, the visions produced by opium and hache- 
isch, and other narcotic drugs, the strange phenomena of somnam- 
bulism, are al] nearly connected. “The brain, the organ of thought, 
and the senses which transmit sensations to it,” are both in an abnormal 
state,— the conflict of organs unequally asleep, or in a state of stupor, 
with the excessive tension of other nerves, produce every variety and 
phase of disturbed action. Somnambulists can hear the faintest sounds, 
can see with dilated pupils in a feeble light, like owls and cats, can 
put their dreams into action, combine results, speak, though in a sort 
of automatic way, while the rest of the body is so soundly asleep that 
it is insensible to pricks, pinches, even to a painful operation, as much 
so as under chloroform. 

Ecstasy is only one form of catalepsy, we are told by Medical 
Science ; the involuntary exercise of the mind in one case, and of the 
muscles in the other. The senses cease to give impressions strong 
enough to connect the patient with the outer world, and his internal 
sensations and phantoms become to him vivid objective realities, the 
difference between the “me” and “not me” becoming obliterated. 
The mind, however, in these cases is not altogether cut off from 
communication with persons outside. Dreams and visions may be 
suggested by words spoken to persons in a state of trance and appa- 
ent insensibility. Maury observes that there is a well-known way 
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of predisposing minds to certain thoughts,—as is done by shopmen to 
engage a sale, or a conjuror to lead spectators to expect particular re- 
sults,—which can be used to command a dream or vision in many states 
of nervous sleep. Certain words, as we know, produce certain, often 
arbitrary, associations, and can be employed to suggest them, as in 
the case of “do, re, mi, fa,” suggesting the idea of musical notes. 
There is a tendency in hysterical action to return, particularly if the 
mood is encouraged and cultivated, and any amount of visions of saints 
and devils, heaven and hell, can be and is produced in such patients 
by such means—by no means always on religious subjects or in 
orthodox creeds. The Faquirs in India, the Dervishes in Persia, in 
their cataleptic trances, become insensible to pain,—red hot iron does 
not burn them, blows do not bruise them ; they see supernatural 
sights, and hear prophetic words. The Pythia, the visionaries and 
prophetesses of the old Pagan world, have preceded and indeed far 
outdone St. Mary Alacoque. Her visions, however honestly believed 
in by the patient, fall into their proper place as characterising a now 
well-known form of disease, when the action of the brain becomes 
spasmodic and beyond the control of the will; but the pilgrimages 
of the “Sacred Heart” will remain remarkable from the utter incor- 
gruity of the reappearance of the legend as a supernatural revelation, 
in the face of our present knowledge, imperfect though it may still 
be, of the origin and the natural history of “ Dreams, Visions, and 
Ecstasies.” 


VOL. XIV. 
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It has been urged in favour of a purely materialistic cosmogony 
that matter, having had all eternity to do as it liked in, must at last 
have fallen upon one of the combinations of force which would 
balance the universe. It has also been said, to take a great leap, 
that no imaginative person ever invented a situation, however 
surprising in itself, which had not happened or was not sure to 
happen. That there is nothing new under the sun ; that everything 
has been said before; and so on. is trite. How all this (and 
much more in the same vein, which anybody is at liberty to turn over 
in his mind who is not afraid of losing his mind in the course of the 
exercise) stands related to the doctrine of Evolution—which Mr. 
Spencer says should be Involution—is not within the scope of the 
present inquiry ; to employ the usual polite way of declining to go 
out of your own or your reader’s depth. We are assured that a 
gibbon can sing ; (what does Wagner say to that ?) and Mr. Mill, when a 
youth, was profoundly distressed at the thought that the diatonic scale 
only consisted of seven notes and that the possibilities of musical com- 
binations were exhaustible. But we have got a long way ahead of the 
gibbon ; and we are only on the verge of the Music of the Future. 
If, two thousand years hence, some musician should be found 
inventing the exact air of ‘ When other lips and other hearts,” 
why Balfe will not be much injured, and probably nobody will ever 
record it. At first sight it looks rather melancholy to suppose that 
nobody can ever do anything that has not been done before ; but 
even if it were true, there would be this consolation,—that our 
successors will be in a similar case. There is, however, something 
confusing about all this, and it is rather remote ; so we will drop it. 

But, considering the uncertain condition of the law of libel, and 
the tendency which judges have latterly shown to make law, it is 
rather unpleasant to reflect that when you put an incident into a 
story you run some risk of relating what may have some sort of 
counterpart in actual contemporary life, and of being sued for 
damages by an offended reader. I cannot call to mind in detail 
half or a quarter of the cases in which public writers have been 
accused of malignant or libellous intentions solely upon the strength 
of some purely accidental correspondence or relation between some- 
thing they have written and something that has happened. The 
most ludicrous misapprehensions take place in these matters, as we 
all know. Who cannot remember the fix into which Thackeray got 
between Catherine Hayes the murderess, and Catherine Hayes the 
singer? When “Adam Bede” was first published, how many letters did 
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we all read in the newspapers, positively assigning the authorship of 
the story, upon the strength of personal knowledge of the originals 
of the characters and the “facts” upon which the narrative was 
founded? It positively seems as if, the more “unlikely” the story, 
the more likely it is to be founded upon facts which somebody knows. 
I have heard of an original for Miss Katherine Saunders’s extraor- 
dinary tale of “Gideon’s Rock.” Unless memory deceives me, 
originals were found for De Quincey’s “‘ Spanish Nun” and Meinhold’s 
“Amber Witch.” There is scarcely a story-teller living, of any 
varied activity, who would not quote cases in which he has been 
accused by total strangers,—beings of whom he had never heard or 
dreamed,—of copying their characters, and exposing some portion of 
their lives. Occasionally the coincidence is so close that the com- 
plaining persons have some excuse for fancying they have been expressly 
aimed at by the story-teller. I once happened, to my great astonish- 
ment, to hit, by name and by profession, a dweller in a certain 
quiet country town which I had chosen as the scene of a story 
precisely because it was quiet and out-of-the-way. I said no harm 
whatever of the Mr. Pettigrew (let us call him) whom I located in 
the town, but mentioned that his wife had borne him twins three 
times. A Mr. Pettigrew then wrote me, or rather the publishers, a 
most cantankerous letter to this tune :—‘ As there is only one Mr. 
Pettigrew in the place, and as that is my name, and as I am a book- 
binder, there can be no doubt of the flagitious intentions of the 
author. My wife never had twins, in fact she never had any 
children at all, and I think it is disgraceful that I should be dragged 
before the public in this way, after having lived a peaceable life, and 
borne an unsullied character for upwards of thirty years.” I have, 
of course, slightly disguised this : but what I have given is representa- 
tively true, and it is plain that the poor man was rather sore at 
being childless, and thought he was being poked fun at by some wanton 
literary man. He was written to that the coincidence was purely 
accidental, but he would not be pacified, and wrote two more long 
letters, full of scarcasm and invective. He was evidently proud of 
the opportunity of showing off his parts of speech, and probably 
hoped that the withering eloquence of his style would ensure the 
publication of one of his epistles. 

Many an editor and miscellaneous writer could quote similar 
cases. But in the majority of instances there will be found much 
less relevancy between the fact and the fiction than there was in the 
one just given. Very few persons are reasonable enough to notice 
and abide by crucial indications. They dwell on points of corre- 
spondence, and pass over points of difference, which are fatal to the 
supposition on which they ground their complaints. This tendency 
to shirk the essential point of a thing is shown in a thousand ways 
in ordinary business intercourse. Advertise for a governess who 
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shall be able to teach this, that, and the other, but must on no 
account be under thirty-five years of age ; and you will be flooded 
with letters from girls of twenty. Advertise for a house of so many 
rooms and of such a rent, but on no account more than a quarter of 
a mile from a railway station, and just see how many answers you 
get offering you houses which are pretty much what you. want, 
except that they are a mile or two from any station whatever. A 
writer in a magazine some time ago mentioned that he had heard a 
woman guess that the well-known “Christian Martyr” of Delaroche 
was a picture of the “sensation” scene in the Colleen Bawn, the 
shadowy Roman on the bank standing, to her mind, for Miles na 
Coppaleen about to take his “header.” It reads wildly, but one can 
quite believe it. That there was a girl in the water and a man on 
the bank was enough for this woman—she did not notice the bound 
hands of the maiden or the halo around her head, though either of 
these particulars of difference was sufficient to inform her that, even 
if there had been ten thousand points of resemblance, the picture had 
nothing to do with Mr. Boucicault’s play. 

We may notice the action of this incapacity to fix upon crucial or 
essential points in cases of personal identity. Every reader of these 
lines has probably been taken for somebody else more than once in 
the course of his lifetime. This is sometimes rather a serious matter, 
as Dr. Hessel and others have found to their cost. It is not very 
many years since I was denounced in an omnibus as “ that villain” 
with ever so much more abuse—and had to be indebted to the 
conductor, who fortunately knew me well, for a public assurance 
that I was not the person I was taken for. There was not much 
comfort in the hasty person’s “ Yes, now I look again, I see you are 
very different.” Passing over numerous other cases in which I have 
been taken for some one else, 1 may mention that it was but as 
yesterday that a servant beckoned me into a house, by order of her 
mistress, to receive the assessed taxes! The lady took me for the 
tax-gatherer, and called down her sister to vouch for the resemblance. 
As it happened, I knew the tax-gatherer, and the resemblance between 
him and myself was of the most superficial kind—a second glance at 
the present writer’s mouth, nostrils, or eyes, to say nothing of a scar 
and of a certain peculiarity of personal ornament, would have pre- 
vented this stupid mistake. It may constantly be observed that 
persons jump at conclusions in these matters on the strength of super- 
ficial resemblances, not noticing at all the very marked differences 
there maybe. There is perhaps no particular that could be mentioned 
in which the coarseness or bluntness of the average mind so persist- 
ently exhibits itself; as there is nothing in which good and trained 
faculties are so readily seen in action, as in the knack of fixing decisively 
and once for all upon the point of crucial difference. Nine thousand out 
of every ten thousand discussions might be reduced to half their length 
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if the disputants had the wit to foresee the point at which the resem- 
blances of opinion end and the final differences begin. This, however, 
is by the way. 

When a man is very ready to fancy himself the person pointed out 
in a story or study of character, what is usually at the bottom of the 
thing? Self-importance. The unfortunate man thinks he is the only 
specimen of the kind in existence. An odd instance in point occurs 
while am writing these lines. In the newspapers of December 6 
is this case at Worship Street Police Court :— 

“A respectably-dressed man applied to Mr. Bushby under the 
following circumstances. He said that the papers had published a 
report that he had been convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. It was not true; but he had found out that a man 
who was convicted at this court a few days ago had given his name 
{James Wright), had described himself as of the same trade (a glass- 
blower), and given the same address (in Bethnal-green). It was all 
wrong, and he, applicant, was not the man. 

“ Mr. Bushby (smiling).—Well, what do you wish done? 

“ Applicant.—I should be glad if the gentleman who put it in 
print will kindly say it is not me. I am the only ‘James Wright, a 
glassblower,’ in the three kingdoms—England, Ireland, and Scotland 
—and I am not in prison. If this man is James Wright, he’s not a 
zlassblower ; and if he’s a glassblower, he’s not James Wright. You 
see, sir, this is doing me harm. It’s gone forth to the three king- 
doms through the papers. 

“ Mr. Bushby —Well, possibly your denial will go forth in the 
same way. I have no doubt it will be noticed. 

“In reply to-the magistrate, the reporter said he had no doubt 
the statement would be published. The police-sheet, he added, 
bore the name, address, and occupation given by the prisoner, as 
published. 

“ Applicant said he would be satisfied so long as people under- 
stood it wasn’t him. He thanked the magistrate, and left the court.” 

Here the good man, Mr. James Wright, had excellent reasons for 
coming forward to explain that he was not the offender who had 
been sent to prison—for, strangely enough, all the particulars seem to 
have tallied ; but he had not the least right to assume that he was 
the only “James Wright, glass-blower,” in the three kingdoms. If 
the address given by the prisoner who was convicted and sentenced was 
eractly,—street, number, and so forth,—the same as that of thisrespect- 
able James Wright, then the case was probably one of malice on the part 
of the culprit in describing himself as he did. But if it was merely 
*‘ James Wright, glass-blower, Bethnal-green,” or if in any way, how- 
ever slight, the two addresses did not correspond, then I shoull say 
it was quite probably the fact that there were two James Wrights, 
glass-blowers, of Bethnal-green. And, in any case, I should take it 
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for granted, almost, that there were several James Wrights, glass- 
blowers, within the realm. It is conceit that makes us so apt to 
fancy we are uniques ! 

Not long ago a periodical contained a sketch which (except that I 
alter the names of persons and places) opened thus :— 

“One Monday morning the little town of Blank, in Blankshire, 
had a fresh subject for gossip. An esteemed tradesman had lost a 
large sum of money, which might result in ruin. Mr. John Jones, 
the constable, was the first to make the announcement, and it was 
soon tossed the length of the two markets among the farmers and 

. «rovers, circulated from house to house, and discussed by the mer- 
chants over their samples in the Exchange. At the same time the 
closed shop in Arches Street, which had so long enjoyed a reputation 
for good home-made shoes, moderate prices, aud civility, became the 
centre of curiosity. 

“Mr. Carter had lived his whole life in Blank, and his father 
before him. He had the honour of being one of the parish guardians, 
and had always taken a great interest in public affairs. ‘The Blank- 
shire News’ frequently reported an ‘able speech’ or a suggestion by 
Mr. Carter for the good of the town, which was ‘ unanimously carried,” 
and no deputation, tea-meeting, or assembly of any kind among 
Churchmen or Dissenters was complete without his presence. His 
nature was genial, and he bore about a purse ever open to advance a 
good cause. His good works, however, were not all public. His 
right hand did a great deal that was never known to his left. Per- 
haps, too, he sometimes stepped beyond the ordinary bounds of 
charity, and did almost eccentric kind deeds. Once when a poor 
woman died whom he had known and befriended, he took her orphan 
daughter to bring her up as his own child. ‘The idea!’ exclaimed 
the gossips, but Mr. Carter knew what he was about, and he knew 
where to look for his reward. He was a righteous man, and the 
spirit of religion had dictated his charity. 

“‘ When Mr. Carter’s misfortune came, his family consisted of a son 
and daughter, besides the adopted girl, Harriet Meason. His wife was 
dead. She died when their son John was seven, and he was now 
nineteen years old—his father’s right-hand in the business.” 

The sketch then went on to relate certain family trials, the man’s 
daughter, Sarah, getting into trouble at service, and a sequel of 
moral recompense, winding up with these words :— 

““T knew,” said Mr. Carter, whenever he repeated the story to his 
neighbours, “I had not cast my bread upon the waters in vain. I 
found it, indeed, after many days.” 

In this case, the name of Mr. Carter and other circumstances had 
been suggested by a person who was a total stranger to the town of 
Blank, and had no more idea of hitting a Mr. Carter than of libelling 

the man in the moon; yet within a few days, the publisher of the 
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periodical that had contained the sketch received the following 
extraordinary letter :— 
“ TWENTY-ACRE FarM, BLANK, BLANKSHIRE. 
“ Smr,—My attention has been called to an article in your last 
number entitled— 
* A Good Investment.’ 


Now, if this is given as a fact, I beg to state that the only part true 
is, that I was one of the parish guardians, and that I take an active 
part in parish matters ; all the rest is entirely false. It is not true 
that I ever lost a large sum of money. It is not true that my wife 
died when any son of mine was seven years old, as I am happy to 
say she is still living with me. It is not true that any daughter of 
mine ever took a situation in London or anywhere else. It is not 
true that I ever adopted an orphan. I also say that it does not 
apply to my father or any member of my family, and there is no 
other Mr, Carter in the neighbourhood to whom it can refer, so will 
thank you to contradict the account in your next number. If you 
consider it only a fiction, please to insert that it does not apply to 
me or any member of my family. 


“T am, sir, yours truly, 
“ Ropert CARTER.” 
Here, to begin with, we find the writer entirely overlooking the 


fact that whereas he is a farmer, the Mr. Carter of the sketch was a 
dealer in shoes. But he is so profoundly impressed with the one 
point of resemblance that he actually lays no stress whatever upon 
the half-dozen points of difference, any one of which. ought to have 
been final with him. He runs categorically over the numerous 
strongly-marked particulars in which the Mr. Carter of the sketch is 
unlike him : says, “ This isn’t a bit like anything I ever was or did ; 
therefore I will thank you to inform the world that I am not the 
person referred to.” Who would have thought a man’s conceit of 
his own importance could have led him into such a non-sequitur ? 
But that is not quite all. It was, I think, a friend of Hazlitt’s who 
said that his lecture on Shakespeare in a country town was received in 
dead, stolid silence till he mentioned that the poet made £7000 in 
London, when a sudden round of applause made the room ring again. 
Neither Imogen nor Cordelia had touched the hearts of the audience ; 
but that did. And what do we find in the case before us? The 
indignant Mr. Carter of the letter quoted is so anxious to disclaim 
having lost money, that he wishes the world to be distinctly informed 
that he never adopted an orphan, never did good deeds in secret, never 
went to almost eccentric lengths of self-denial. ‘Adopted an orphan? 
Cast my bread upon the waters? Never! I deny the charge in toto.” 
But, stay, could it have been Mr. Carter’s modesty after all, his sense 
of his own unworthiness? Hardly, for he is amusingly anxious to have 
it explained that it was neither his father nor any of his relations 
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that had been such a good Christian. Self-conceit and ignorance are 
at the bottom of it, and there the matter ends. 

Readers of religious anecdotes, especially such as were in great vogue 
half a century ago, are well aware how common it was for preachers 
of a certain order to hit, though taking no special aim, the exact case 
of some particular hearer. There are well-authenticated stories of 
sinners who have found an unpremeditated sermon more definitely 
suited to their case than the King in Hamlet did the play which was 
to catch his conscience and did. And, except to ignorant minds, 
there is nothing surprising in coincidences of this kind. But the 
ignorant are overthrown by them; drawing the most false con- 
clusions, sometimes one way and sometimes another. A case which 
was minutely within my own knowledge may be mentioned. <A 
young shopman, who had many good qualities, but was too fond of 
drink, had been repeatedly urged by a religious friend to go and 
hear Mr. Samson,—a very “awakening ” preacher,—but had laughed 
at all solicitation of the sort. One time, however, he took his brandy- 
and-water a little too stiff, and managed nearly to set the whole place 
on fire. If the flames had spread, some young children, including a 
new-born baby, would probably have been among the first to be de- 
stroyed. The young fellow was so sobered by this event (which was 
not of sufficient consequence to have got into the newspapers, such 
as they were in those days) that he promised his religious friend to 
go and hear Mr. Samson on the next Sunday. He went to the chapel, 
but Mr. Samson was not the preacher ; a friend from Barnstaple, Mr. 
Faithful, had taken his place in the pulpit for the day. Mr. Faithful 
took for his text the words, “ Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord;” and rather oddly, it must be confessed, 
instanced as an example of non-compliance with the duties inculcated 
by the text, the conduct of an imaginary slothful servant who care- 
lessly set a house on fire and “hurried into eternity, perhaps, men, 
women, yea, and tender babes.” Now, although this young shopman 
had been urged for months to go and hear Mr. Samson, and the 
preacher, Mr. Faithful, had cgme from Barnstaple by coach, and com- 
munication with him had been all but impossible to the religious 
friend,—lastly, though the religious friend was a man to be believed, 
and had given the most solemn assurances that there had been no 
communication with the preacher,—the young shopman was so deeply 
impressed by the coincidences of the case that he broke off all 
intimacy with the religious friend, turned stupid-sullen to religious 


people in general, and swore he would never again enter a place of 


worship. 

To the persons immediately concerned, coincidences of this kind 
must always be what is called “ striking,” but it is only the thought- 
less, uncultivated, or very egotistically irritable who draw the wrong 
inference from them. Yet even those who prepare the illustrations 
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for ordinary periodicals do not escape unjust suspicion. If you make 
your pictures like anything in real life—and what else can you do?— 
you are in danger of hitting, or being told that you hit, some human 
being of whose very existence you know nothing. The following is a 
genuine letter, addressed to the editor of the same periodical as the 
one last quoted was :— 


“ Sir,—The characters of our family and myself have been, from the 
first day of publication of your periodical, subject to the most shameful 
indirect attack, as every person must know who takes in your illus- 
trated paper. It has been quite impossible to mistake at whom your 
illustrations have been aimed, and allow me to say that the dastardly 
prevailing system of indirectly publishing the failings of others for 
purposes of gain is mean and cowardly, and diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of Christianity, to which you professed such an attachment 
in the programme you issued on the introduction of your periodical. 
Whoever the scandal-monger is from whom you have drawn such 
rich supplies, may I request you kindly to divert your excellent 
artistic abilities to some other direction, where there may be a display 
of ‘Good Qualities, from which your readers may derive benefit, 
rather than in the heartless practice of publishing the faults (apparent 
or real) of those who may have repented years ago of the same 
perhaps a hundred times over. 

“ You are quite at liberty to make what use you like of this letter. 
Be good enough to send me two copies of this week’s paper, and 
oblige 

“Sir, your obedient servant, 
6 * + 

Now, literary men of a little experience will believe at once that 
neither the editors, contributors, nor illustrators of the periodical in 
question have the remotest idea of what this letter refers to. The field 
over which conjecture must roam is too wide to make it feasible to 
wander in it. Some one has, apparently, been fitted with a cap 
that suited him ; but we must say apparently, for if one could only 
get at the real secret of such a case, it might appear that the cap 
that fitted existed only in the fancy,of the writer—who actually sends 
his name and full address! It would be too much to invite sensitive 
persons of this order to study the Theory of Probabilities; but they 
might attend a little to the facts which their own observation must 
disclose to them, if they observe at all. However, all the moral that 
can be drawn has been stated or hinted in the preceding paragraphs, 
and the interest of the subject is soon exhausted. 

A JOURNALIST. 
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ALL those who have visited the reptile house at the Zoological 
Gardens must have experienced, in a greater or less degree, that 
sensation of mingled loathing and fascination which the sight of the 
writhing, hissing, double-tongued monsters contained therein com- 
monly excites in all beholders. ‘Cursed art thou above cattle and 
above every beast of the field,” seems to spring spontaneously to the 
lips, yet probably at least half of those who are so ready to use the 
words of the curse, bear about their persons, either in pin or ring, 
necklace or bracelet, or ear-ring, the semblance of the reptile they 
look upon with so much abhorrence. The lady places upon her finger, 
and the gentleman upon his breast, a jewel of price set in the head of 
a golden serpent, the valued gift probably of a lover or friend, who 
would symbolise thereby the eternity of his or her attachment. “The 
serpent with a ruby in its mouth,” has always been a favourite love- 
token, doubtless at first employed as a charm, with a deeply mystical 
meaning ; but the modern jeweller, as he fashions the scaly monster 
to adorn the finger of the dainty lady or the breast of the warrior, 
little dreams that he is perpetuating one of the oldest superstitions of 
the heathen world. Had he lived in those remote ages, the lady and 
her lover must have been content without the coveted jewel, for the 
venerated form of this deadly reptile was sacred to the gods, and 
adorned only the images of divinities and their attendant priests, or 
the sovereign, who was himself looked upon as divine. He might 
indeed have been called upon to make a collar of gems ; but it would 
have been to adorn the neck of the living reptile—the gift, not of a 
lover, but of a devout worshipper of the divinity enshrined within the 
writhing folds of the pampered serpent, for one of the curious 
anomalies in the history of this deadly reptile is, that it has ever been 
looked upon as god-like in all countries, the symbol of power and 
dominion, the revealer of hidden knowledge, the guardian of hidden 
treasure, and the emblem of good and beneficent gods, until gradually 
it became changed both in form and character, and, as the dragon, is 
now looked upon in Christian countries as the emblem of sin and of 
the devil ; yet even in early Christian times it retained its character 
as the symbol of kingly power, for we find that pattern Christian 
knight, King Arthur, dreaming of himself as a great dragon, and 
assuming as his standard, after his father Uther Pendragon, the dragon 
of the great Pendragonship. 
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“ And to his crown the golden dragon clung, 
And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 
And from the carven-work behind him, crept 
Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 
Armesefor his chair, while all the rest of them, 
Thro’ knots and loops and folds innumerable, 
Filed ever thraq’ the woodwork, till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves.”’* 


And thus, in armour covered with twining dragons, stands Arthur, 
as one of the Christian worthies surrounding the tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian at Innsbriick. 

In almost ali ancient nations the dragon seems to have been borne 
as a standard, as it is at present in China, and the bearers were called 
Dracones. 


“ The Romans borrowed the custom from the Parthians or Assyrians, and 
their dracones were figures of dragons painted red on the flags, but among the 
Persians and Parthians they were like the Roman eagles, figures in full relievo, 
so that the Romans often mistook them for real dragons.” + 

‘* Among serpents,” says Owen, “authors pluce dragons, creatures terrible 
and fierce in aspect and nature; they are divided into Apodes and Pedates, 
some with feet and some without, some are privileged with wings and others 
are destitute of wings and feet.”+ 


According to Herodotus, some serpents are born with necklaces of 
emeralds, and in many old books of natural history we find snakes 
figured with crowns on their heads, being told that they are to be 
met with thus adorned by Nature, in the deserts of Africa. It was, 
doubtless, one of these crowned serpents which disputed the march 
of his brother, Alexander the Great, into his dominions, and kept his 
whole army at bay for a considerable time. I say his brother, for it is 
reported that both that great conqueror and Scipio Africanus, claimed 
to be descended from serpents, sharing that enviable parentage with 
large tribes of high antiquity in India, Africa, and America, now, I 
believe, almost extinct. 

Of all the strange pages of the world’s history, that which relates 
to this deadly reptile is the most romantic and contradictory. If we 
turn to the Bible we find the following strange anomalies :—The sin- 
ful tempter set forth as the type of Him who was tempted, yet without 
sin; the most venomous of beasts presented as the image of the 
healer ; the seducer of our first parents proposed as an example of 
wisdom to Christians. That these apparent contradictions should 
have given rise to innumerable controversies is not surprising, but 
with these we have nothing to do. We are all, I presume, now ready 
to agree with Josephus, when he says, that “‘ Moses in speaking of 
events which occurred after the seventh day did so philosophically ;” 
therefore we may assume his serpent to be a philosophical serpent, 


* Tennyson. ‘+t ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” + Owen’s ‘‘ Hist. of Serpents.”’ 
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rather than that monster represented by later Rabbinical writers, 
who, according to Owen,* affirm, that “Satan when he wished to 
tempt Eve, came riding upon a serpent of the bigness of a camel,” 
and, doubtless, all glittering with gold and gems, or as described by 
Milton— 

** Not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant; pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely—"t 


The “ Universal History ” tells us that,— 



























“The serpent whose body the devil possessed was not of the common kind, 
but something like that fiery sort which we are told are bred in Arabia and 
Egypt. They are of a shining yellowish colour like brass, and by the motion 
of their wings and vibration of their tails, reverberating the sunbeams, make 
a glorious appearance; these serpents are called in Scripture seraphs or sera- 
phim, and gave name to those bright angelical beings which we commonly 
understand by that appellation, and it is probable that the angels when they 
ministered to Adam and Eve were wont to put on certain splendid forms, some 
of them the form of cherubim or beautifully flying oxen, and others the shape 
of seraphim, winged and shining serpents.” + 


Certain it is that Moses in making the serpent the revealer of 
hidden knowledge, adopted a symbol easy to be understood by the 
Israelites after their long sojourn in Egypt, where the serpent was 
adored long before the birth of Moses, as the emblem of Kneph, 
Cnubis, or Noum, the ram-headed divinity, supposed to be the pro- 
totype of Osiris, and of the Jupiter Ammon of the Greeks, the 
source of all knowledge and civilization ; where also they might have 
become acquainted with that other serpent, the giant Apophis, slain 
by Horus, the emblem of evil and the evident origin of the Python 
of Apollo, of the serpent strangled by Hercules in his cradle, and of 
that slain by Krisna in India. 

Owen says, “The Egyptians divided serpents into good and evil, 
the emblems of good and the messengers of wrath,” and this double 
character may be traced in almost all countries, but more especially 
wherever the influence of Egypt extended; yet, strange as it may seem, 
I think that we shall find that its evil character is of a later date, and 
that the original conception of this much-dreaded reptile was that of 
a shrine or emblem of all good and beneficent gods. 

Tylor, in treating of this subject, says,— 








* Owen’s “‘ History of Serpents.” ¢ ‘* Paradise Lost,” Book ix. 
+ “Universal History ” (1747). 
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“Tt is scarcely proved that savage races, in all their mystic contemplations 
of the serpent, ever developed out of their own minds the idea, to us so familiar, 
of adopting it as a personification of evil.” 


And again he says,— 


“ Serpents hold a prominent place in the religions of the world, as the incar- 
nations, shrines, or symbols, of high deities. Such were the rattlesnakes, wor- 
shipped in the Natchez temple of the sun, and the snake belonging in name 
and figure to the Aztec deity Quetzalcoatl ; the snake, as worshipped still by 
the Slave Coast negro, not for itself, but for its indwelling deity ; the snake 
kept and fed with milk in the temple of the old Slavonic god Potrimpos ; the 
serpent symbol of the healing god Asklepios, who abode in, or manifested 
himself through, the huge tame snakes kept in his temples; and the Pheenician 
serpent, with its tail in its mouth, symbol of the world and of the Heaven god 
Taaut, in its original meaning probably a mythic world snake, like the Scan- 
dinavian Midgard worm, but in the changed fancy of later times J into 
an emblem of eternity. ne 


Now in all these instances, the serpent is the symbol of gods, 
chiefly worshipped as benefactors of mankind, and to them may 
be added the Chaldean god Héa or Hoa, the source of all know- 
ledge, who is figured on the black stones of Babylon as a great 
serpent. Turning to India, we find Vishnu the Preserver sleeping 
during the long periods between his Avatars upon a couch of serpents, 
whose heads form a protecting canopy over him, and one of his 
Avatars or incarnations for the preservation of the world was in the 


form of a serpent. There too, we see the egg of Brahma encircled by 
Agathedemon, the good deity in the form of a serpent. Maurice in 
his “ History of Hindostan ” says,— 


“In Indian mythology the king of assoors or demons is called Naga, or king 
of serpents ; in its primary sense the word signifies dirinecr, and therefore a 
certain class of serpents, for they were always divided into two distinct classes, 
have been immemorially considered throughout all Asia as sacred animals, and 
as having something prophetical in their nature. Their bodies have been ever 
selected as the usual and favoured abode of the deity, and all the statues of 
Indian deities in the Elephanta cave are enveloped with serpents to mark 
their divinity.”’+ 

In Persia both Ormuzd and Ahriman, the good and the evil prin- 
ciple, were alike represented as serpents. ‘In Greek and Roman 
mythology the place occupied by the serpent is well known ; it was 
the emblem of Esculapius, the god of healing, who was the son of 
Apollo, yet Apollo was the slayer of the great Python, so that here 
also we find the dualistic character of the reptile carried out: Athena 
or Minerva bears the serpent in both characters,—it adorns her person 
as an emblem of divinity, and is employed on her shield as a part of 
the Gorgon’s head, to be a terror to her enemies ; but probably in 


* “Primitive Culture,” Tylor. 
¢ Maurice's ‘‘ History of Hindostan,” vol. i. 
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Etruria, Greece, and Rome, the serpent was looked upon rather as a 
minister of fate, than as a divinity, although we read of the great 
serpent which defended the citadel of Athens, and was feasted with 
honey cakes monthly, and of the great serpent which was sent for 
from Epidaurus to Rome in consequence of the plague, and which left 
the vessel and took up its abode in the island of the Tiber, where a 
temple was erected to Esculapius, in honour of the indwelling god. 
The character of the Scandinavian serpent seems from some unex- 
plained cause to be almost wholly evil ; in Nifelheim (hell) he gnaws 
the roots of the tree of life, and encircles the whole earth, which he 
will eventually crush in his folds. This evil character of the Scan- 
dinavian mythic serpent, when compared with that of India and 
Egypt, is the more remarkable, when we remember that Norway is a 
land almost, if not quite, free from venomous snakes, whilst the 
serpents venerated in other countries, instead of being of the 
innocuous kind, are generally the most deadly of their species ; thus 
it is the cobra, which is the emblem of divinity in India, the deadly 
asp in Egypt, the rattlesnake in America ; and this appears still more 
strange when we contemplate these deadly reptiles as emblems of 
the god of healing. But the attribute of the serpent, which I wish to 
note chiefly in this paper, is that which makes him the guardian of 
hidden treasure, the revealer of hidden knowledge, and which conse- 
quently connects him with precious stones; and here I must be 
allowed to say that under the term precious stones, I wish to include 
not gems only, but also those stones which from various causes have, 
from time to time, been deemed precious by men, and these I would 
divide into—1. Gems ; 2. Sculptured stones ; and 3. Sacred stones. 

1. The first part of my subject which treats of the connection of 
serpents with gems must be familiar to all of us. The tales which 
charmed us in childhood are full of great venomous dragons guarding 
vast treasures of gold and jewels, and holding in durance vile some 
virtuous princess, till slain by some valiant knight, who releases and 
marries the princess, and possesses himself of the treasure. The 
medizval representative of this class of legend is the famous 

Nibelungen Lied of Germany, in which Siegfried the hero, after 
slaying a great guardian dragon and bathing in its blood, which makes 
him invulnerable, and possessing also a garment which renders him 
invisible, seizes a vast treasure which had belonged to a race of 
iwarfs (the Nibelungen) whom he had slain, and by virtue of his 
wealth and strength and _ invisibility thus acquired, marries 
Kriemhilda, sister of Gunther, king of Burgundy, which marriage 
leads to all the evil and bloodshed recorded in that fearful tale of 
treachery, revenge, and death. The origin of all the medieval tales 

of dragon-guarded treasures, is doubtless to be traced to the fable of 

the dragon-guarded golden apples of the Hesperides, of which 

Hercules possessed himself by the slaughter of the dragon ; but the 
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serpent as the guardian of hidden treasure was revered in far earlier 
times and in far distant countries, and it was only when Christianity 
became established and taught that the serpent was the emblem of 
evil, that the good qualities, which formerly had been assigned to the 
serpent as well as to the’ gem, were transferred from the guardian té 
the thing guarded, and precious stones came to be looked upon in 
Christian countries as sentient beings full of knowledge and power, 
able and willing to guard their wearer from all evil; whilst the dragon 
became a venomous beast, full of all malignity and wickedness. 
This idea of the wonderful properties of gems seems generally trace- 
able to early Hebrew traditions, but is also to be found in India, as 
in the story of the Syamantaka gem given by Mrs. Speir :— 


‘* A king named Satrajet enjoyed the privilege of a personal acquaintance 
with the sun, who appeared to him as a dwarf, with a body like burnished 
copper, and reddish eyes. He gave him the gem which he wore round his neck, 
which yielded eight loads of gold a day and averted fearfal portents, wild 
beasts, fire, robbers, and famine, but was death to a wearer who was not 
virtuous.” * : 


How early in the history of mankind gems began to be worn and 
appreciated it is impossible to say: they are found in the most 
ancient of tombs and barrows. Their use probably preceded or was 
coeval with that of the precious metals. The love of ornament is 
inherent in mankind, and we find the most barbarous nations as 
anxious for personal adornment as their more civilised brethren; 
therefore doubtless the glittering stones found in caves and rivers 
were ever eagerly sought for, and the persevering industry with 
which they were bored and polished is truly surprising. Mr. Tylor 
tells us that this was managed by means of sand and water, and a 
leaf-stalk twirled by the hand, and a whole lifetime might have been 
consumed in thus slowly boring a single gem, in confirmation of 
which, gems half-bored have been found in many barrows, buried 
with those who wrought them as their most precious earthly 
possession. And adds— 


“ Humboldt was so struck with the cylinders of very hard stone perforated 
and sculptured into the forms of animals and fruits in South America, that he 
argued therefrom that they were relics of an ancient civilisation from which 
their possessors had fallen, quoting especially the pierced and sculptured 
emeralds found in the Cordilleras of New Granada and Quito. At present the 
inhabitants of these districts have so little idea of the possibility of cutting 
hard stones, emerald, jade, felspar, and rock crystal, that they have imagined 
the green stone to be naturally soft when taken out of the ground, and to - 
harden after it has been fashioned by man.” + 


The ancients attributed many virtues to gems: they were con- 
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sidered meet offerings to the gods; they all represented certain 
‘spiritual and moral virtues, and gave certain powers to their wearers, 
and were endowed with various mystic and even intelligent qualities, 
They all gave notice of the presence of poison, some turning dark 
and turbid, others pale and sickly, and some shattering themselves 
to pieces in passionate despair and abhorrence at its touch. The 
diamond symbolised innocence, justice, faith, strength, and the 
impassivity of fate. An old black-letter book says that “God hath 
indued hym with greater vertues than many other stones, albeit all 
are indued with many.” Next to the diamond comes the holy 
sapphire, which renders the bearer pacific, amiable, and pious, and 
confirms the soul in good works, and by the mere force of its own 
pure rays kills all noxious and venomous creatures. To look at one 
preserved the eyesight, and the powder of sapphire was a sovereign 
remedy against the plague. It is a Jewish myth that the first tables 
of the law given to Moses were of this stone, whilst the table of 
wisdom engraved by Hermes, and laid up in the Egyptian temple, 
was of emerald. It is worthy of remark that among the most 
ancient nations, and the semi-civilised barbarians of our own day 
green stones seemed to have been more highly prized than those of 
any other colour, and we read of wars among Polynesian tribes, 
for the possession of certain green stones, used for making spear and 
arrow heads. The superstitious reverence felt by the Peruvians for 
emeralds is well known, and the tales told by Pliny and other old 
naturalists, of the dragons, griffins, and wicked spirits who guard 
the emerald mines are numerous. Mr. Stevenson could not visit 
the emerald mines of Peru, owing to the superstitious dread of the 
natives, who assured him that it was enchanted, and guarded by a 
dragon, who poured forth thunder and lightning on those who dared 
to ascend the river that led to the mine. * Marco Polo tells us that 
“the Khan of Tartary, having heard that the tomb of Adam was in 
Seilan (Ceylon) sent an embassy there, who procured two of the 
grinding teeth, which were very large, also the hair, and the cup of 
beautiful green porphyry which possesses such virtue, that when food 
was introduced for one man, it would be found enough for five.”* 
The qualities ascribed to the emerald in medieval times were those of 
restoring sight and memory, of sending evil spirits howling into space, of 
giving its wearer the power of finding out secrets, and rendering him 
invisible, and of changing colour from green to yellow, if the lover 
was faithless ; and if unable to do its possessor good, or to avert evil, 
it shivered itself into a thousand pieces—broken by despair. But 
of all the gems the ruby (called by the Greeks anthrax or live coal) 
gathers to itself, under the name of carbuncle, the most wonderful 
legends. It was a carbuncle which was hung in the ark to give light 
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by night, and “what but the ruby gave that magnificent stream of 
living glory from the bowl of jewels which Abraham set in the mids? 
of his iron city to give light to his imprisoned wives? For 
Abraham was a jealous polygamist, according to the Talmud, and 
must needs shut up his numerous wives in an iron city, where 
the very sunshine might not reach them, yet to give them light 
he set a bowl of jewels in their midst, which filled the air with 
lustre.”* 

In all Eastern romances the ruby is to be found lighting up 
enchanted halls, and filling dragon-guarded caves with floods of 
radiance, and the ruby is really in a degree phosphoric, occasionally 
giving out radiance under certain circumstances ; like other gems, it 
gave notice of poison, it also grew dark and cloudy if any evil 
was about to befall its wearer, but it banished sadness, and many 
forms of sin and vice. The topaz was supposed to share with the 
ruby the property of giving light ; worn round the neck, it was a 
charm against sorcery, and had the power of banishing melancholy 
and sharpening the wit. The amethyst has the most profound 
antipathy to drunkenness, and so was used to stud drinking cups, that. 
men might drink to excess without intoxication. The opal was supposed 
to confer invisibility upon its wearer, but was also looked upon 
as the stone of misfortune. The turquoise, according to Boethius, is - 
believed to strengthen the sight and spirits of the wearer, but its 
chief commendation is its protective influence against falls, which 
everybody is assured it takes upon itself, so that the wearer escapes 
all hurt. It also shows by its hue the constancy of its owner. 
Turquoises are found almost exclusively in Persia, yet it is remarked 
that at the time of the Spanish conquest of Mexico, images were 
found among the Aztecs, inlaid with turquoises in a manner precisely 
similar to that practised by the Persians ; but the mine from which: 
these stones came has never been discovered. The origin of amber. 
gave rise to many fables, and its electric properties early attracted 
attention: worn round the throat, it was said to ward off erysipelas 
and sore throat, and jet was credited with the same virtues, and, 
mixed with wine, was a sovereign cure for toothache, and was also 
employed in divination. From all this it will be seen that the 
healing powers and gift of knowledge attributed in remote ages to 
the serpent, were transferred later to the stones of which he still 
remained the guardian, although, probably in consequence of the 
study of the Hebrew scriptures, he had become the emblem of sin and 
Satan ; nevertheless, we may remark that the transformation was not 
yet complete, as, had the dragon been deemed wholly evil, he could 
not have been employed as guardian of those gems which were 
credited with the power of banishing and destroying everything 
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evil. The Gesta Romanorum gives us some curious stories of the 
serpent making use of the gems under his care as curative agents 
and tokens of gratitude :— 


*‘ Theodosius, the blind emperor, ordained that the cause of every injured 
person should be heard on ringing a bell placed in a public part of his palace. 
A serpent had a nest near the spot where the bell-rope fell. In the absence of 
the serpent a toad took possession of her nest. The serpent, twisting herself 
round the rope, rang the bell for justice; and by the emperor’s special com- 
mand the toad was killed. A few days afterwards, as the emperor was reposing 
on his couch, the serpent entered the chamber, bearing a precious stone in her 
mouth. The serpent creeping up to the emperor’s face, laid the precious stone 
on his eyes and glided out of the apartment, and immediately the emperor was 
restored to sight.” 


The bell of justice denotes the Eastern character of this tale, for 


it occurs in the real history of a Chinese monarch, as related by 
Hue :— 


“ A king had an oppressive seneschal, who, passing through a forest, fell into 
a deep pit, in which were a lion, an ape, and a serpent. A poor man, who 
gathered sticks in the forest, hearing his cries, drew him up, together with the 
lion, the ape, and the serpent. The seneschal returns home, promising to reward 
the poor man with great riches. Soon afterwards the poor man went to the 
palace to claim the promised reward, but was ordered to be cruelly beaten by 
the seneschal. In the meantime the lion drove ten asses laden with gold to the 
poor man’s cottage; the serpent brought him a precious stone of three colours ; 
and the ape, when he came to the forest on his daily business, laid him heaps 
of wood. The poor man, in consequence of the virtues of the serpent’s 
precious stone, which he sold, arrived to the dignity of knighthood, and 
acquired ample possessions. But afterwards he found the precious stone in 
his chest, which he presented to the king. The king, having heard the whole 
story, ordered the seneschal to be put to death for his ingratitude, and preferred 
the poor man to his office.” 


This precious stone of three colours seems an evident allusion to 
the serpent-stone of the Druids, which was of three colours, or to the 
stone called Solinus, sacred to Mithra, the sun-god of Persia. 


“A knight who had dissipated all his substance in frequenting tournaments, 
in the reign of Fulgentius, is reduced to extreme poverty. A serpent haunted 
a chamber of his house, and being fed with milk by the knight, in return 
made his benefactor rich. The knight had the ingratitude and imprudence 
to kill the serpent, who was supposed to guard a treasure in his chamber, and 
by this act was again reduced to poverty.’ * 


A writer in Fraser’s Magazine + gives a Lithuanian story of a child 
who stole away the crown of the king serpent, whilst he took his bath 
on a certain holy night, but was pursued by an army of snakes, and 
in her fright let fall the crown, with which the snakes returned, but 


* *Gesta Romanorum,” in Warton’s ‘‘ History of Poetry,” cap. cv., cix., Cxii. 
t Fraser’s Magazine, November, 1872 : Demonology. 
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one gem adhered to the child’s apron, which enabled her to build a 
palace of solid gold. Also of the knight Bran, in the Isle of Wight, 
who picked up a dark stone, which was really the serpent’s egg. He 
too was hotly pursued, but held on to the stone, which brought him 
untold treasures. 

One of the most curious of the properties ascribed by the ancients 
to gems was, that they were sexual, producing offspring, the males 
being described by Pliny as more acrid and vigorous, the females more 
languishing ; and it is singular to find in the present day miners 
carrying out the same idea with regard to the gold-bearing reefs of 
America, for in a mining paper recently distributed, we are told that 
the miners say they never find gold under the large hillocks, which 
they call male or buck reefs, but only under the smaller female or 
doe reefs. 

The serpent as well as the toad, which in old books is classed as a 
serpent, was supposed to have “a precious jewel in its head,” and 
before concluding this part of my subject, I must notice those curious 
stones which are credited with the power of healing the bite of 
venomous serpents. Of these I find the following account in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” under the head “Bezoar:”* “A stone for 
preventing the fatal effects of poison.” 


“The first mention made of it is in Avenzoar, an Arabian physician. He 
describes it as generated of the tears or gum of the eyes of stags ; who, after 
eating serpents, used to run into the water up to the nose, where they stood 
till their eyes began to ooze a humour, which, collecting under the eyelids, 
gradually thickened and coagulated, till, being grown hard, it was thrown off 
by the animal in rubbing frequently. The bezoar is a calculous concretion 
found in the stomach of certain animals of the goat kind. It is composed of 
concentrical coats, surrounding one another, with a little cavity in the 
middle, containing a bit of wood, straw, hair, or the like substances. There are 
iwo sorts, one brought from Persia and the East Indies, the other from the 
Spanish West Indies. The oriental is of a shining dark green or olive colour. 
The occidental has a rough surface, and is less green in colour, but larger, 
being sometimes as large as a goose egg, whilst the oriental seldom exceeds 
the size of a walnut, but is considered the most valuable.” 


The deer described above as feeding upon serpents is evidently the 
musk deer, which, I find from Du Halde’s “China” is credited with 
the same fondness for a serpentine diet, and the musk is considered 
so perfect an antidote to the bite of serpents, that peasants going 
into the districts where these reptiles abound always carry about 
them a small portion, or place it between their toes, thus feeling quite 
secure from molestation. There can, I think, be no doubt, that 
serpents, like other animals, have certain feelings of attraction and 
repulsion for strong scents, which are probably known and made use 
of by snake charmers. In all countries the ash tree has been deemed 


* ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” art. ‘‘ Bezoar.” 
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so inimical to snakes that they are supposed to be unable to pass 
through a circle made on the ground with this wood, and this super- 
stition prevails in Scandinavia, England, and America, but I have not 
traced it to Africa and the East. 

It is evidently a bezoar which is described by Lord Lytton in his 
“Strange Story,” as used in Corfu as an antidote to the bite of 
serpents. 


‘*¢' This stone is of an oval shape, of so dark a colour as not to be distinguished 
from black, and having been broken formerly, is now set in gold. When a 
person is bitten, the bite must be opened by a lancet and the stone applied 
within twenty-four hours. The stone attaches itself firmly to the wound, and 
when it falls off the cure is complete. It must then be thrown into milk, 
whereupon it vomits the poison it has absorbed, which remeizs green on the 
top of the milk, and the stone is then again fit for use. The peasants, when 
bitten, immediately apply for its aid, and it never failed but once, and that was 
when applied after twenty-four hours,”* 


Sir E. Tennant, in his “Ceylon,” gives an account of similar snake 
stones, except that they are intensely black and highly polished, 
which are used to cure the wounds of the cobra. A similar property 
is ascribed in Ireland and North Britain to the ancient stone spindle 
whorls called Pixies’ wheels or Fairies’ mill-stones, and also snake and 
adder stones. 

2. The relation of the serpent to sculptured or engraved stones 


carries us back farther into the world’s history, and reveals to us the 
reptile as still the object of veneration, if not of adoration, among 
widely remote nations. If we search among the tombs of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Etruria, we shall find innumerable signets, cylinders, and scarabei 
of gems, engraved with serpents: these were probably worn as amulets, 
or used as insignia of authority; and in the temples and tombs of these 
and other countries, serpents are engraved, or sculptured, or painted, 
either as hieroglyphics, or as forming symbolical ornaments of deities 
or genii. In India, as before mentioned, they are sculptured twining 
round all the gods of the cave temples. In Norway and Scotland 
they are’ engraved on the stones, which, according to Fergusson, mark 
the graves of kings and heroes, and the oldest of the Scandinavian 
runes are written within the folds of serpents engraved on stones. 
In those mysterious erections of unknown use and date called the 
Torre dei Giganti in Malta, the only representation of animal life 
is a sculptured serpent on a stone near the entrance of an inner 
chamber.t In Peru, the unfortunate Inca appointed to meet Pizarro 
in one of the large stone buildings in Caxamalca, called the House of 
the Serpent, from a serpent sculptured on its walls, and which he 
probably vainly imagined would on that account prove a sacred and 


* Lytton’s ‘Strange Story.” 
¢ Fergusson’s ‘‘ Rude Stone Monuments.” 
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inviolable refuge.* The sculptured snakes of Greece and Rome are 
numerous, they may be seen twining round the rod of Mercury ; 
forming the necklace of Minerva, and hissing round the Gorgon’s 
head on her shield ; representing the hair of the Furies, and of the 
three-headed monster Cerberus; wreathing in their deadly folds 
Laocoon and his sons ; or writhing and quivering beneath the arrows 
of Apollo, or the club of Hercules. In all these varied forms, some 
one of the attributes of the serpent was symbolised. He is the 
messenger of fate to Laocoon ; the symbol of vengeful power in the 
Furies and Gorgons ; the emblem of evil in the Hydra and Python ; 
of knowledge and power in Minerva and Mercury ; the guardian of 
Hades in Cerberus. In the sculptured stones of the North he would 
seem to have had simply the character of a sacred guardian. Owen 
says,t “It is remarkable, that where the figure of two serpents was 
erected in a place, that place was looked upon as consecrated ;” and 
again, “In Calicut the dragon was made guardian of houses and 
temples, and all their treasures.” Thus probably the dragons sculp- 
tured on tombs were so placed as a sacred seal to prevent the sacri- 
legious spoliation of the dead, who were frequently buried in costly 
ornaments. Of this character was no doubt the dragon on the tomb 
of King Gorm in Jutland, to which Fergusson assigns the date of 
a.D. 950, wherein was found a silver goblet lined with gold, and 
ornamented with interlaced dragons, and also tortoise-shaped fibulz, 
with fantastic heads of animals ; and the one in Scania beneath which 
treasure was found by the Northmen in 1152. 

Among famous engraved stones must be noted the Emperor of 
China’s seal. This seal is eight inches square, of jasper, and was 
taken out of the mountain called the mountain of the Agate Seal, regard- 
ing which many fables are told. It is said that formerly the Fong 
hoang (which is the Chinese Phoenix) appeared on this mountain and 
rested upon an unhewn stone, and that a skilful lapidary having 
broken it in pieces found this famous stone of which the seal of the 
Empire is made. The Fong hoang is the Bird of Prosperity and the 
forerunner of the Golden Age. § 

3. The origin of serpent-worship has given rise to great discussion ; 
perhaps the quaintest reason for it is that given by Owen, who says: 


“Some make Cain the founder of serpent worship; but the general opinion 
is, that it did not commence till after the deluge, because the world was 
drowned for atheism, and Noah’s successors thought it better to have many 
gods than none. 

“Some rabbins,” he says, “call the serpent that deceived Eve the angel of 
the dead, others look upon him as the Prince of Angels, and believe he is to 
preside at the last judgment, and make offerings to him on the day of solemn 
expiation, to appease his indignation. Taautus attributed some deity to the 


* Prescott’s ‘‘ Peru.” + Owen’s ‘‘ History of Serpents.” 
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nature of a serpent, an opinion approved by the Pheenicians, who represented 
the world as a circle, in the midst of which was a serpent representing the 
Good Demon or Genius of the World, and a symbol of the Almighty Creator.”’* 


In treating of the sacred stones connected with serpents, we must, 
T suppose, in obedience to Fergusson, leave out of the list those great 
circles, such as Stonehenge and Avebury, which were imagined by 
Stukeley and others, to have been erected by serpent-worshippers in 
the form of their god, and respecting one of which circles, that of 
Stanton Drew, there is related a post-Christian legend in “ Rude 
Stone Monuments,” which would certainly tell in favour of the old 
belief. The legend relates that,— 


“ Keyna, a holy virgin in the fifth century, daughter of a Welsh king, ob- 
taining a grant of the land on which Keynsham now stands, was warned of 
the insecurity of the gift, in consequence of the deadly serpents which infested 
the place ; she however converted the serpents into the stones which form the 
circle at Stanton Drew.” ¢ 


A similar legend is related of St. Hilda, but the serpents she con- 
verted into stone after depriving them of their heads were ammon- 
ites. But leaving all these traditionary scrpent-stones, and temples 
for serpent-worship, as still of doubtful origin and design, there 
remain others both in our own country and in America, and probably 
in many other countries, of undoubtedly serpentine form. One of 
these, recently discovered in Scotland by Mr. Phené, F.R.G.S., near 
Loch Nell, in Argyleshire, is described in Good Words for March, 
1872. Many cairns opened in the neighbourhood were found to 
contain various stones both round and conical, evidently used as 
symbols of divinity, the round or oval probably representing the 
earth or earth-goddess, and the conical the sun or fire. The use of 
the pine cone in worship is abundantly shown in Assyrian sculptures, 
and according to Hooker,t it is still used by aboriginal Indian tribes 
as an offering to their gods. I should look upon it as the evident 
origin of the obelisk, which was certainly connected with sun-worship 
at Heliopolis and elsewhere, and is still seen in conjunction with the 
pyramid and the crescent, in the chaits of India. The fire-altars of 
Persia seem also to have been modelled after the pine cone. The 
modern representative of the obelisk, and perhaps also of the stone 
monuments of Britain, are those great stones, still erected in China, 
and called Che pie. These are described as great stones, standing 
upright upon stone bases. The Chinese open a mortise in the base, 
and cut a tenon in the stone, and so join them together without 
further trouble. Some of these stones are eight feet high, two broad 
and almost as thick ; the largest are supported by a tortoise. When 
erected, on account of some favour obtained from the Emperor, they 
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carve upon them two dragons variously twisted ; they are also erected 
in memory of their mandarins. The round or oval stone, and the 
conical, seem to have been almost universally used among savage 
and semi-civilised tribes, probably as emblems of the two great 
divinities of the heathen world. In Madagascar,* even at the present 
day, we are told that the inhabitants set up a conical stone, with a 
round one at its base, which they smear with the fat and blood of 
their offerings. On many old coins and medals, the rays of the sun 
are represented by separate conical projections resembling these 
stones in form, and, therefore, it appears to me that the finding of 
these stones, as evidently used in worship by the builders of the 
serpent-shaped mounds, would certainly be one among many proofs 
that these mound-builders were sun-worshippers. The conical black 
stones found at Babylon,t upon which are depicted the constellations, 
the serpent being the most prominent, were evidently connected with 
the worship of the sun-god, as his emblem, and that of his wife, with 
that of the moon, surmount the whole; and although the stones 
found in the Scottish mounds are white instead of black, the shape 
would seem to denote a similar use and dedication, although, perhaps, 
an earlier date. It is somewhat singular that in the East‘ black 
stones seem generally preferred to white, as the sacred stone in the 
Kaaba of Mecca, which, however, tradition says was once white. 

A curious survival of the superstitious use of stones and other sub- 
stances of a certain shape, may, I think, be found in the pointed bits 
of coral, sharks’ teeth, and tigers’ claws, still in use even in highly- 
civilised countries as charms against the evil eye. Teeth used as 
charms or amulets occur in the most ancient barrows. 

The serpent-shaped mound at Loch Nell is small compared with a 
similar one in Ohio, which is 700 feet long; but the most remarkable 
fact in connection with both these serpent-mounds is, that there is 
a large oval mound close to the head of each. The serpent of the 
American mound is described in “ Rude Stone Monuments,” as 
“lying with his tail curled up into a spiral form, and his mouth 
gaping to swallow an egg(?) 160 feet long by 60 feet across.”{  Fer- 
gusson does not seem to have been aware of the existence of that 
in Scotland, so nearly similar as to be strong evidence of having 
been formed by a people of the same origin ; but in speaking of the 
sepulchral mounds, he says, “ Did any connection exist between the 
Old and New World before Columbus? If so, it must have been in 
the long pre-historic times, when the conformation of land and water 
were different,” and further on,— 


“It seems reasonable,that the people who covered the Siberian Steppes with 
tumuli may have migrated across the calm waters of the Upper Pacific, and 
gradually extended themselves down to Wisconsin and Ohio. It may also be 


* Ellis’s ‘* Madagascar.” + Rawlinson’s “‘ Ancient Monarchies,” 
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admitted that the same Asiatic people may have spread westward from the 
original hive, and been the progenitors of those who covered our plains with 
barrows.”* 


There appears to me an extraordinary resemblance, which cannot 
be accidental, between the serpent-mounds with the oval mound near 
the head of each, and the rude scratchings hardly to be called 
engravings, found on some of the oldest stones in cairns and dolmens, 
one of which from Dowth, in Ireland, is figured in “ Rude Stone 
Monuments ;” and of all, to the great constellation Serpentarius, in 
which the serpent appears to be gaping to swallow that oval cluster 
of stars called the Northern Crown, the whole group, as figured in 
the constellation bearing an evident analogy to the Indian and 
Egyptian myths, relating to the mundane egg, or egg of Brahma, 
which, as I have before noticed, is represented as encircled by Agatho- 
dzmon in the form of a serpent ; the same idea being carried out in 
the winged and serpent-enfolded globes of the Egyptian temples, in 
Mexican sculptures, and in the serpent’s egg adored by the Druids. 
This famous egg and its origin is thus described in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica :”— 


“This extraordinary egg was formed, as they pretended, by a great number 
of serpents, interwoven and twisted together, and when it was formed it was 
raised up in the air by the hissing of these serpents, and was to be catched in 
a clean white cloth before it fell to the ground. The person who catched it 
was obliged to mount a swift horse, and to ride away at full speed to escape 
from the serpents, who pursued him with great rage until they were stopped 
by some river. The way of making trial of the genuineness of the egg was no 
less extraordinary. It was to be enchased in gold, and thrown into a river, 
and if it was genuine it would swim against the stream. 

“*T have seen’ (says Pliny) ‘that egg; it is about the bigness of a moderate 
apple, its shell is a cartilaginous incrustation, full of little cavities, such as 
are on the legs of the polypus; it is the insignia or badge of distinction of the 
Druids.’ The virtues which they ascribed to this egg were many and wonder- 
ful. It was particularly efficacious to render those who carried it about with 
them superior to their adversaries in all disputes, and to procure them the 
favour and friendship of great men.’’+ 


This anguinum ovum is supposed to have been the curious glass 
bead of three colours, still sometimes found in barrows, but they do 
not seem to agree with the description of Pliny, and although the 
whole account as given by that celebrated naturalist has been re- 
garded as fabulous, it must be observed that Dr. Livingstonet tells 
us, that he has found in Africa a number of serpent-skins knotted 
and twined together in the manner above described. This connection 
between the’ serpent and the egg represents some very ancient 
religious mystery of Eastern origin. The article upon the anguinum 
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ovum in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” before quoted, goes on to 
say,— 


“ Some have imagined that this story of the anguinum was an emblematical 
representation of the doctrine of the Druids concerning the creation of the 
world. The serpents, say they, represent the Divine wisdom forming the uni- 
verse, and the egg is the emblem of the world formed by that wisdom.” 


Maurice says,— 


“ On the ancient sculptures and medals, the egg and the serpent, single or 
combined, occur in great variety: the mundane egg, encircled with Agathodx- 
mon, the good serpent, suspended in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, is well- 
known.” 


And he adds,— 


“The idea of the mundane egg is supposed to have been derived from Taut 
or Hermes, prime minister of Osiris, the imaginary invader of India. His 
maxim was that the world was ovifurm, and hence the oval figure of many 
of the oldest Egyptian temples.”* 


It is certain that those gods of whom the serpent was particularly 
emblematical, were generally regarded as the Creator, forming the 
world from an egg, and are usually represented with this egg proceed- 
ing from their mouth. For this egg I believe the pine-cone was sub- 
stituted at a later date, as being conic oviform, containing within it the 


germs of life, and the united forms of the stones emblematic of the sun 
and earth, and thus the serpent mounds, each with its oval mound or 
egg close to the head, representing so minutely the ancient Eastern 
traditions, and the Druidical legends, as handed down to us, become 
most interesting ethnological studies; and that the same combination 
should occur in the sculptures of Mexico is very remarkable. 

It seems certain that the Druids employed some sort of stone, 
under the name of serpent’s egg, both as a charm and an emblem of 
some divinity, probably of that obscure deity called Esus or Hesus, 
supposed to represent the Earth; and in the medicinal properties 
ascribed to this curious stone, we may see the first traces of those 
wonderful properties ascribed to precious stones as already related ; 
and also one of the earliest historical notices of the reverence paid to 
stones in Britdin, a reverence which seems to prevail among almost all 
semi-civilised races, and a survival of which may be traced in our 
veneration for the coronation-stone at Westminster, which, singularly 
enough, appears to have come originally from the neighbourhood of the 
great serpent mound recently discovered, and may, perhaps, have 
some connection with it. Numerous instances in which stones of a 
peculiar shape have been found in ancient barrows are given in Evans's 
“ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” and these are almost 
always either oviform or conical, and among them may be specially 


* Maurice's ‘* History of Hindostan.” 
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noted one found ina barrow near Stonehenge, described as a sardonyx, 
striated with belts of colour, and spotted all over with very small 
white spots. Two at Caer Leb Anglesea, supposed to be amulets, had 
also a band of little pits round them, which would seem to connect 
them with Pliny’s anguinum ovum. Two egg-shaped objects, appa- 
rently of Carrara marble, were found in Luneburg tumuli ; and in the 
churchyard at Penmynyedd, Anglesea, numerous skeletons were found 
with a white oval pebble near each. The learned author says “ it is 
doubtful whether these bones were those of Christians or not,” but 
adds,— 


“In interments of earlier date, such instances seem to point to some super- 
stitious custom, probably like that in India, where the mystic Salagramma 
pebble held in the hands of the dying Hindoo is a sure preservation against 
the pains of eternal punishment.” 


This pebble however was black. 

But the most remarkable proof of the connection between the 
serpent and pebbles of a conical form as emblems of the sun may be 
seen in Vol. II. of the “ Archieologia,” where a deity is figured, 
evidently representing the sun, the upper half that of a woman, her 
head surrounded with the conical projections already noticed, and 
holding in her hand a conical pebble, the lower part of the body 
terminating in a serpent’s tail.* This remarkable figure was found 
in a tumulus in Tartary; and Mr. Tylor thinks stone worship prevails 
chiefly among non-Aryan races, and in his work upon Primitive Cul- 
ture gives many curious instances of its continuance in historic 
times. 

In Africa and the Pacific Islands stones are still worshipped, while 
Fijian gods had their abode in black smooth stones, which received 
their offerings of food; and Mr. Tylor adds that from the worship paid 
to stone pillars, as spoken of in the Bible, it seems doubtful whether 
the cromlechs, dolmens, &c., were not idols, circles and lines of idols. 
He also notices a curious custom observed in Norway up to the end of 
the last century, when the peasants used to wash round stones every 
Thor’sday evening, smear them with butter, lay them in the seat of 
honour on fresh straw, and at certain times steeped them in ale, that 
they might bring luck and comfort to the house.f Fergusson tells 
us of an Indian tribe dwelling in the hills, who are accustomed 
to take corpses into the sacred groves and place small slabs of 
stone, in the form of a box or vault, and after making offerings of 
arrack, sweetmeats, &c., to the departed spirit, a small stone is placed 
in the model box or vault, and in this the spirit is supposed to dwell, 
and this stone is sometimes changed at the annual feast into a rough 
silver or brass figure.t From this we might perhaps argue that the 


* 6 Archeologia,” vol. ii. + “ Primitive Culture.” 
$¢ “ Rude Stone Monuments.” 
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stones and pebbles found in ancient tumuli might have been placed 
there to represent the souls of the departed, given up to the care of 
the earth goddess. Perhaps the nearest modern approach to the 
serpent’s egg of the Druids is to be found in Dahome, where Dank, 
the Heavenly Snake, is said to make the Popo beads, and to confer 
wealth on man; and there, as also among the Zulus, the snake is 
identified with the rainbow, which may also be figured in the Scandi- 
navian Eirek’s Saga, where “Eirek, journeying towards Paradise, 
came to a stone bridge guarded by a dragon, and entering into its 
maw found he had arrived at the world of bliss.”* 

The inferences to be drawn from all these instances in which we 
find stones of various kinds associated with the serpent, or with a race 
of serpent-worshippers, appears to me to be that the whole egg-and- 
serpent myth originated in the far East, probably in India or Scythia ; 
that it was of Turanian origin, and became disseminated over the whole 
world by colonists of that race, and although it was repudiated by 
the succeeding Aryan races, who brought with them their own 
mythology, and probably rejected with scorn the traditions of the 
conquered, turning the beneficent Agathodemon into the terrible 
dragon the emblem of sin and of all evil, yet the older traditions 
lingered among the aborigines, who became probably largely mixed 
up with the conquerors, and hence we find among the folk-lore of 
almost all nations traditions in which the serpent or dragon becomes a 
powerful agent for good as well as for evil, a healer, a treasure 
guardian and wealth-giver. It appears to me that these early 
serpent races were in all cases the pioneers of civilisation ; all the 
traditions clustering round [them point them out as agriculturists 
and metal workers ; their monuments also would seem to show that 
they were astronomers and architects of the cyclopean type ; but they 
appear also to have mixed up with their superstitions the bloody rites 
of human sacrifices, although probably in the beginning their creed 
was pure sun-worship, and the serpent was simply a totem, the tribal 
emblem of some great ancestor or benefactor, to whom they had been 
indebted for much of their knowledge and the power it gave them 
over the rude tribes to whom they carried the arts of civilisation, and 
by whom they became venerated as great good serpents. The serpent 
was thus looked upon as the very emblem of the creator, and from 
this became developed that worship of ancestors which is so peculiar to 
Turanian races. I have endeavoured to prove in another place t that the 
great superiority of these serpent races consisted in their discovery of 
the art of working metals, and it is certain that they were always 
famed for their wealth, and are constantly depicted as covered with gold 


* & Primitive Culture,” Tylor. 


+ ‘The Serpent in connection with Primitive Metallurgy.” Paper read before the 
British Association at Bradford, 1873. 
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and jewels. The Indian and Cambodian temples which Mr. Fergusson 
has delineated in his book upon “Tree and Serpent-Worship ” as un- 
donbtedly devoted to serpent-worship are remarkable for the richness 
of their ornamentation, and in every part the conical and oval stones 
appear either as objects of adoration, singly or combined, or as orna- 
ments upon the buildings or the persons of the statues with which 
they are adorned. There is one peculiarity about these temples 
which affords matter for an interesting investigation, which is, that 
they are invariably surrounded by water and appear to have been 
flooded from time to time, and many traditions speak of the king 
serpent as taking baths on certain nights, yet the Druidical supersti- 
tion seems to denote that they were unable to cross running water. 
The peculiar structure of pyramids in various parts of the world, as 
Sakkara, Mexico, Yucatan, Persia, Chaldwa, and India, consisting of 
seven or nine distinct stages, or of cities surrounded by seven walls of 
different colours, as compared with many of the greater stone circles 
and the temples still erected in China to the Sun, appear to me to 
point to a common origin, creations of various dates by one race pre- 
serving the one type as symbolical of one and the same idea em- 
bodying an astronomical fact ; and although it is the fashion of the 
present day to deride the speculations of Stukeley and his followers, 
yet the close resemblance of some of the great circles and of the 
Scotch and American mounds to the great constellation Serpentarius, 
which, as originally figured, bore on its back an altar instead of the 
giant Ophiucus, will I think justify a closer examination of the details 
of these great structures than they have hitherto received. The 
whole serpent myth is full of deep interest and significance, especially 
when examined ethnologically, and I trust it is destined in future to 
receive that earnest and unprejudiced attention from ethnologists 
which it so richly deserves, for I believe that in it will be found the 
key to many mysteries. 


A. W. Bucktanp. 
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I—THE PISTOL-SHOT. 


1. 


WE were quartered at . The daily routine of an officer in the 
army is not unknown. Drills and the riding school in the morning ; 
dinner at the commandant’s quarters or in a Jewish eating-house, 
and cards and punch in the evening, constitute the day’s work. 
There was no society at , hor were there any marriageable girls ; 
we used to meet at each other’s rooms, where only men in uniform 
were to be seen. 

One civilian, however, was admitted within our circle. He might 
have reached the age of five-and-thirty, and we therefore looked upon 
him as being greatly our senior in years. His large experience 
secured to him a certain amount of deference, and his usual morose- 
ness, his stern and sarcastic disposition, exercised a powerful influence 
over our youthful imaginations. His past career seemed shrouded 
in mystery. Though bearing a foreign name, he was apparently a 
Russian. He had served at one time in the hussars, and had even 
been fortunate in professional advancement ; none of us knew the 
reason why he had retired from the service and taken up his abode 
in this wretched neighbourhood, where he lived penuriously, and yet 
extravagantly ; he invariably went out on foot, and he was always 
seen in a black surtout the worse for wear, but at the same time he 
kept open house for all the officers of our regiment. Truth to tell, 
two or three dishes, cooked by an old pensioner, constituted his 
dinner, but, on the other hand, champagne flowed at his table. His 
circumstances and his income were unknown, and none of us 
presumed to ask any questions about either. His only books were 
works connected with the military service, and some novels which he 
willingly lent, never asking to have them returned, but neither did 
he give back those which ‘ihe had borrowed. His chief pastime 
consisted in pistol-practice. The walls of his apartment were well 
riddled and perforated like a honey-comb. A valuable collection of 
pistols formed the only luxury of his humble habitation. The 
degree of perfection he had attained in this art was inconceivable, 
and had he required to shoot at a pear on any one’s head, not one 
of our fellows would have hesitated to offer himself. Our conversa- 
tion often touched on the subject of duelling. Silvio (as I shall 
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name him) never joined in it ; and when asked whether he had ever 
had occasion to fight, would answer drily that he had; but he 
entered upon no details, and it was evident that these and similar 
questions were distasteful to him. We concluded that the recollec- 
tion of some unfortunate victim to this dreadful accomplishment 
troubled his conscience, the idea of cowardice never even suggesting 
itself. There are people whose exterior alone suffices to disarm such 
suspicions. An unexpected occurrence disconcerted us all. 

Some ten of us were one day dining with Silvio. We drank as 
usual,—that is, excessively,—and after dinner we endeavoured to 
prevail upon our host to be the banker in a game at faro. For 
some time he persisted in declining, for he seldom played, but at 
length he ordered the cards to be brought, threw fifty ducats on the 
table, and commenced to deal. We all took our places and the 
game began. Silvio was wont to keep the strictest silence upon such 
occasions, never discussing or explaining anything. If the punter 
chanced to make a mistake, he either paid up the balance immedi- 
ately, or noted the surplus. We were already aware of this, and 
therefore never interfered. But of our number there was a young 
officer who had lately joined. He took part in the game, and in a fit 
of absence bent down one corner too many. Silvio took up the 
chalk and rectified the score, as was his custom. The officer 
thinking he was mistaken, began to explain matters. Silvio con- 
tinued dealing in silence. The officer losing patience, rubbed out 
what to him appeared unnecessary. Silvio taking up the chalk, again 
marked the score. The officer, excited with wine, and by the game 
and the laughter of his comrades, imagined himself cruelly offended, 
and in his passion, he lifted a metal candlestick off the table, and 
threw it at Silvio, who had barely time to evade the blow. We felt 
confused. Silvio rose, and with fire in his eyes said: “ Please to 
walk out, sir, and thank your stars that this has happened under 
my roof.” 

We did not doubt the consequences ; and we looked upon our new 
comrade asa dead man. He walked out, declaring himself ready to 
answer for the affront in such manner as the banker might elect. 
The game was continued for a few moments longer, but feeling how 
little our host’s thoughts were in it, we left, one by one, and repaired 
to our quarters, discussing the possibility of a speedy vacancy. 

When we met in the riding-school on the following day, we 
immediately inquired of each other if our poor ensign was still alive. 
When he himself appeared, we greeted him, putting the same 
question! He replied that he had heard nothing of Silvio as yet. 
This surprised us. We went to Silvio, and found him in the yard, 
sending bullet after bullet into an ace of cards, which he had fixed 
to the gate. He received us as usual, and did not allude to the 
event of the preceding evening. Three days elapsed, and the ensign 
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still lived. We asked in astonishment: ‘“‘Can it be possible that 
Silvio will not fight?” Silvio did not fight. A very slight explana- 
tion satisfied him, and peace was restored. 

Such conduct might have injured him excessively in the estima- 
tion of youth. The want of pluck is what young men excuse least, 
for they generally consider it the highest of human virtues—one 
that covers a multitude of sins! However, little by little, all was 
forgotten, and Silvio regained his former influence. 

I alone could not become reconciled to him. Being naturally of 
a romantic turn of mind, I had, more than anybody, attached myself 
to the man whose very existence was an enigma, and who appeared 
to me to be the hero of some mysterious event. He liked me, at 
least it was with me alone that he laid aside his usual cutting, ill- 
natured observations, and that he conversed upon various subjects 
with perfect good nature and rare pleasantness. But I could not, 
subsequently to that unfortunate evening, rid myself of the idea that 
his honour had been tarnished, and that it was his own doing that the 
stain had not been removed. This thought prevented my feeling 
towards him as I had hitherto done, and I felt ashamed to look upon 
him. Silvio was far too clever and too shrewd not to notice this and 
not to divine the cause. He appeared hurt, and I fancied that I had 
more than once detected a wish on his part to come to an understand- 
ing with me ; but I avoided each opportunity, and Silvio withdrew. 
Thereafter, I only met him in the presence of my comrades, and our 
former intimacy came to an end. 

The busy inhabitants of a capital can have no conception of the 
many excitements so familiar to those who live in small towns or in 
villages—for example, the looking out for the periodical post-day ; on 
Tuesdays and Fridays our Regimental Office was crowded with 
officers ; some expecting remittances, some letters, and some news- 
papers. Letters and parcels were opened on the spot, news commu- 
nicated, and the office presented the most animated appearance. Silvio’s 
letters were addressed under cover to our regiment,and he was therefore 
usually present. Upon one of these occasions a letter was handed 
to him, the seal of which he broke with a look of the greatest 
impatience. His eyes brightened up as he perused it. The officers 
were themselves too much engaged to notice anything. ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
said Silvio, “ cireums:ances require me tv leave without delay ; I go 
this night, and hope you will not refuse to dine with me for the last 
time. I expect you, also,” he continued, turning to me ; “I expect 
you without fail.” With these words he hastened out, and we shortly 
dispersed, having agreed to meet at Silvio’s. , 

I arrived at the appointed hour, and found nearly the whole of my 
brother officers. Silvio’s moveables were all packed, and little 
remained but the bare and battered walls. We sat down to dinner ; 
our host was in high spirits, and his cheerfulness was soon partici- 
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pated in ; the corks flew incessantly, our glasses frothed and sparkled 
unceasingly, and we wished the traveller with all possible sincerity 
God speed, and every blessing. It was already late when we rose. 
While the caps were being sorted, Silvio, bidding everyone “ good- 
bye,” took me by the hand and detained me, just as I was upon the 
point of leaving. “I must speak to you,” said he, in a low voice. 
I remained. 

The guests had left ; being alone, we sat opposite to each other, 
and silently began to smoke our pipes. Silvio was careworn, and 
there were no longer any traces of his affected cheerfulness. The 
pallor of his sombre face, his sparkling eyes, and the dense smoke 
issuing from his mouth, gave him a truly demoniacal look. Several 
minutes passed away, and Silvio broke silence :— 

“We may perhaps never meet again,” said he; “I wish to have 
an explanation with you before we part. You must have noticed how 
little I value the opinion of the world, but I like you, and I feel that 
it would prey upon me were I to leave an unjust impression respect- 
ing myself on your mind.” 

He stopped and began to re-fill his emptied pipe ; I remained silent 
with lowered eyes. 

“You thought it strange,” he continued, “that I did not demand 
satisfaction from that tipsy fool R - You will doubtless own 
that the right to choose weapons being mine, his life was in my 
hands, my own being almost beyond the reach of danger. I might 
ascribe this forbearance to pure generosity, but I will not deceive 
you. Had it been in my power to punish R without risking my 
own life in the least degree, I would by no means have let him off.” 

I looked at Silvio in surprise, and was completely taken aback by 
such a confession. Silvio went on :— 

“That’s just it. I have no right to imperil my life. I received a 
box on the ear six years ago, and my enemy still lives.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly awakened. ‘ You did not fight him ?” 
asked I. “Circumstances probably parted you ?” 

“T[ did fight him,” answered Silvio ; “and here is the memorial of 
our duel.” 

Silvio rose and took out of a hat-box a red cap, ornamented with a 
gold tassel and braid (what the French would call lonnet de police) ; he 
put it on ; it had a hole about an inch from its edge. 

“You know,” continued Silvio, “ that I served in the — Hussars. 
My disposition is known to you. I am accustomed to take the lead, 
but in my early days it was a passion. At that time practical jokes 
were in fashion, and I was the greatest scamp in the whole army. 
We prided ourselves upon our drinking powers: I outdid the famous 
Bourzoff, whom Denis Davidoff has sung.* Duels took place :con- 


* A cavalry officer whose drinking powers and bravery have been immortalized by 
the warrior poet, Denis Davidoff (temp. Alexander I.)—Tr. 
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stantly in our regiment. I took a part in all of them, either as a 
witness or asa principal. My comrades idolised me, and the regimental 
commanders, who were constantly changing, looked upon me as an 
unavoidable evil. 

“T was thus quietly (that is, turbulently) enjoying my popularity, 
when there joined us a wealthy youth, a member of a well-known 
family (I do not wish to mention names). Never in my life have I 
met such a favoured child of fortune! Imagine to yourself, youth, 
talent, good looks, the most exuberant cheerfulness, the most 
undaunted courage, a high-sounding name, wealth to which he knew 
no bounds, and you will form some idea of the impression his 
presence produced among us. My pre-eminence received a check. 
Dazzled by my reputation, he would have sought my friendship, 
but I received him coldly, and he turned from me without any 
show of regret. I began to hate him. His success in our regiment 
and in the society of ladies threw me into complete despair. I 
sought opportunities for a quarrel, but my epigrams were answered 
by epigrams, which always seemed to me more unexpected and more 
stinging than my own: they were of course immeasurably more 
lively. He was facetious; I was vicious. At last, upon the occa- 
sion of a ball given by a Polish gentleman, seeing that he was the 
object of attention of all the ladies, and especially of the hostess 
herself, who was an ally of mine, I whispered to him some grossly 
rude remark. He warmed up, and gave me a box on the ear. We 
flew to our swords. The ladies fainted; we were separated, but 
that same night we drove off to fight a duel. 

“The day was breaking. I stood at the appointed spot, attended 
by my three seconds. I awaited with inexpressible impatience the 
arrival of my opponent. The sun had already risen, and its rays 
were gathering heat. I observed him in the distance. He was 
on foot, in uniform, wearing his sword, and accompanied by one 
second. We walked on to meet him. He approached, holding in his 
hand his cap, which was full of cherries. Our seconds proceeded to 
measure twelve paces. I was to have fired first, but my rage was so 
great that I could not rely upon the steadiness of my hand, and to 
gain time, I conceded to him the first shot. My opponent would not 
consent to this. It was decided that we should draw lots ; he, with 
his usual good luck, won the toss. He aimed, and his ball went 
through my cap. It was now my turn. His life was in my hands at 
last. I looked eagerly at him, trying to detect even a shadow of un- 
easiness. He stood covered by my pistol, selecting the ripest cherries 
out of his cap, and spitting out the stones, which nearly reached 
me as they fell. His coolness exasperated me. What is the use, 
thought I, of depriving him of his life, when he values it so 
little? A wicked thought flitted across my mintl. I dropped the 
pistol. ‘You are not thinking of death now,’ said I; ‘ you prefer to 
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enjoy your breakfast; I do not wish to disturb you!’ ‘You do 
not disturb me in the least,’ replied he, ‘ please to fire away ;—but, by 
the way, that is just as you please ; your fire remains with you; I 
am always ready and at your service!’ I turned to the seconds, 
declaring I did not intend to proceed at present, and thus our meeting 
ended. 

“T quitted the service, and retired to this place. But not a day has 
since passed without a thought of vengeance. Now my time has 


Silvio drew out of his pocket the letter he had that morning 
received, and handed it to me. Somebody (probably the person en- 
trusted with the care of his business matters) wrote word to him 
from Moscow, that a certain individual was soon about to be united in 
lawful wedlock to a young and beautiful girl. 

“ You guess,” said Silvio, “ who is meant by this certain individual, 
I go to Moscow. We shall see whether he will meet death as coolly 
on the eve of his marriage as he once awaited it at his meal of 
cherries !” 

Silvio rose at these words, threw his cap upon the floor, and paced 
the room to and fro like a tiger in his cage. I had listened to him 
in silence ; strange and conflicting feelings had taken possession of 
me. 

The servant walked in, and reported the horses ready. Silvio 


pressed my hand warmly; we embraced each other. He took his 
place in the te/ega, wherein lay two boxes, one containing his pistols, 
the other his necessaries. We bade each other good-bye once more, 
and the horses were off. 


Il. 


Severat years had elapsed, and my private affairs necessitated my 
settling in a poverty-stricken little village in the district of N . 
Though occupied with the duties of landlord, I could not help silently 
sighing after my former rackety and reckless existence. 1 found it 
So difficult to get accustomed to spend the long dismal spring and 
winter evenings in such complete seclusion. By chatting with the 
mavor, or going over new buildings in progress, I managed somehow 
to drag through the day, up to the dinner hour ; but I literally knew 
not what to do with myself at dusk. I had read the limited number 
of books which I had found on the bookshelves and in the lumber 
room until I knew them by heart. All the stories which the house- 
keeper Kirilovna knew had been told me over and over again. I 
grew weary of listening to the peasant women’s songs, and might have 
had recourse to sweet liqueurs, but that they made my head ache ; and 
I confess that I feared I might become a drunkard from a feeling of 
wretchedness, that-is to say the most wretched of drunkards, of which 
I saw a number of instances in our district. 
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I had no near neighbours, if I except two or three of these 
wretched fellows, whose conversation consisted chiefly of hiccoughs 
and sighs. Solitude was more endurable. At last I decided upon 
going to bed as early as possible, and upon dining as late as possible ; 
in this way I contrived to shorten the evenings and add to the length 
of the days, which I spent in useful occupations. 

Four versts from me lay a very valuable estate belonging to the 
Countess B 3 it was occupied by the agent only ; the Countess 
had visited it but once, and that in the first year of her marriage, 
when she had not stayed over a month. During the second year of 
my seclusion, rumours were current that the Countess and her 
husband were coming to spend the summer. They really did arrive 
at about the beginning of June. 

The appearance of a well-to-do neighbour is an important event to 
rustics. Landlords and tenants speak of it for two months previously 
and for three years subsequently. I confess that, so far as I was con- 
cerned, the presence of a young and beautiful neighbour seemed a 
matter of considerable importance to me. I burned with impatience 
to see her, and betook myself therefore after dinner, the first Sunday 
subsequently to their arrival, to pay my respects to their excellencies, 
as their nearest neighbour and most devoted of servants. 

A footman showed me into the Count’s library and went to 
announce me. The spacious apartment was furnished with the 
greatest possible luxury ; the walls were lined with bookcases, each 
of which was surmounted by a bronze bust ; over the marble chimney- 
piece was placed a large mirror ; the floor was covered with green 
cloth and spread with carpets. Having lost all habits of luxury in 
my poor retreat, and having long since ceased to be familiar with the 
effects produced by the riches of others, I became timid, and awaited 
the Count with a certain trepidation, like a provincial petitioner 
expecting the approach of a minister. The doors opened, and a 
handsome man of two-and-thirty came in. The Count approached 
me with frankness and friendliness. I endeavoured to muster courage 
and to explain the object of my call; but he anticipated me. We sat 
down. His easy and agreeable conversation soon dispelled my awk- 
ward shyness; I had already resumed my usual manner, when 
suddenly the Countess entered, and my perturbation became greater 
than before. She was beautiful indeed. The Count introduced me ; 
I wished to seem to be at my ease, but the more I tried the more 
awkward did I feel. My new acquaintances wishing to give me time 
to recover, and to feel myself more at home, conversed together, dis- 
pensing with all etiquette, thus treating me like an old friend. I had 
risen from my seat in “the meanwhile, and was pacing the room 
inspecting the books and pictures. I am no judge of paintings, but 
one there was which specially attracted my attention. It represented 
a landscape in Switzerland ; but I was struck, not by the beauty of 
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the artist's touch, but because it was perforated by two bullets, one 
hole being just above the other. 

“ This is a good shot,” said I, turning to the Count. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “a very remarkable shot. Do you shoot well?” 
he went on. 

«Pretty well,” I replied, overjoyed that the conversation had 
turned upon a subject of interest. “I mean I could not miss a card 
at thirty paces ; of course, when I know the pistols.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Countess, with a look of great attention ; “ and 
you, my dear, could you hit a card at thirty paces?” 

“Some day,” answered the Count, “we shall try. I was not 
bad shot in my time, but it is now four years since I held a pistol.” 

“Oh,” remarked I, “that being the case, I do not mind betting 
that your excellency will not be able to hit a card at twenty paces 
even: pistol shooting requires daily practice. 1 know this by experi- 
ence. I used to be considered one of the best shots in our regiment. 
It so happened once that I had not touched a pistol for a whole 
month: my own were undergoing repair, and will your excellency 
helieve it, when I took to shooting again, I missed a bottle four suc- 
eessive times at twenty paces? Our riding-master, a sharp, amusiiz 
fellow, happening to be present, cried out: ‘I say, old boy, thou 
canst not lift thy hand against the bottle, eh?’ No, your excellency, 
it is a practice that ought not to be neglected, if one does not wish tv 
become rusty at it. The best shot I ever happened to come across 
practised every day, and would fire at least three times before dinner. 
This was a rule with him, as was his glass of vodka.” 

The Count and Countess appeared pleased at my having become 
talkative. 

“ And what kind of a shot was he ?”’ asked the Count. 

“Of that sort, your excellency, that if he happened to see a fly on 
the wall... You are smiling, Countess. But it is true, indeed... 
When he chanced to see a fly, he would call out: ‘ Kooska, my 
pistols !’ Kooska brings him a loaded pistol. Bang! and there is 
the fly, flattened to the wall!” 

“That was wonderful,” said the Count. “ What was his name?” 

“‘ Silvio, your excellency.” 

“Silvio!” exclaimed he, jumping up ; “ you knew Silvio?” 

“Knew him? Of course, your excellency. We were friends; he 
was considered by the regiment as being quite one of ourselves ; but 
it is now five years since I heard anything of him. Your excellency 
appears also to have known him?” 

“I knew him—knew him very well. Did he ever relate a very 
strange occurrence to you?” 

“Your excellency cannot possibly mean a box on the ear, which 
swme young scamp gave him at a ball?” 

“‘ And did he name that scamp to you?” 
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“No, your excellency, he did not ; but,—your excellency,” continued 
I, the truth beginning to dawn upon me,—“ I beg your pardon—l1 was 
not aware—can it be yourself?” 

“J, myself,” answered the Count, with an exceedingly perturbed 
countenance, “and the perforated picture is the reminiscence of .our 
last meeting.” 

“Qh! pray, dear,” said the Countess, “ pray do not speak of it. I 
dread hearing the story.” 

“No,” replied he, ‘I shall relate the whole of it. He knows how f 
offended his friend, let him now also know how Silvio took his revenge.” 

The Count bade me be seated, and I listened with the livelicst 
curiosity to the following recital :— 

‘‘T was married five years ago. The first month, the honey- 
moon, Was spent in this village. It is to this house that I am 
indebted for the happiest, as also for one of the saddest moments of 
my life. 

“We were out riding one evening; my wife's horse became 
unmanageable ; she got frightened, gave me ber bridle, and set out 
homewards on foot. I saw upon entering the stable-yard a travelling 
telega, and was informed that a gentleman, who had refused to give 
his name, and had simply said that he had some business to transact, 
was waiting for me in the library. I entered this room, and in the 
twilight saw a man covered with dust and wearing a long beard. 
He was standing by the fire-place. I approached him, trying to 
recall to mind his features. ‘Thou dost not recognise me, Count,” 
said he, with trembling voice. ‘Silvio!’ exclaimed I ; and I confess 
I felt my hair stand on end! ‘ Yes, it is I,’ he continued, ‘ the shot 
remains with me; I have come to discharge my pistol; art thou 
ready?’ The pistol protruded out of his side pocket. I measured 
twelve paces, and stood there, in that corner, begging him to fire 
quickly, before my wife returned. He hesitated, he asked for lights. 
Candles were brought in. I shut the door, gave orders that no one 
should come in, and again begged him to fire. He took out his 
pistol, and proceeded to take aim . . . I was counting the seconds... I 
thought of her... One dreadful minute passed! Silvio let his arm 
drop. ‘I regret,’ said he, ‘that my pistol is not loaded with cherry 
stones... The bullet is heavy. This appears to me not a duel, but 
murder: I am not accustomed to aim at an unarmed man: let us 
begin anew ; let us draw lots who is to have the first fire.’ My head 
swam ... I suppose I was not consenting. . . At last another pistol was 
loaded ; two bits of paper were rolled up ; he placed them in the 
cap I had once shot through ; I again drew the winning number. 
‘Thou art devilish lucky, Count,’ said he, with an ironical smile I 
can never forget. I do not understand what possessed me, and by 
what means he forced me to it... but I fired—and hit that picture 
there.” 
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The Count pointed to the perforated picture ; his face was crimson 
the Countess had become whiter than her handkerchief; I could not 
suppress an exclamation. 

“T fired,” the Count went on: “and, thank God, missed. Then 
Silvio... (he looked really dreadful at that moment) Silvio aimed 
at me. Suddenly the doors opened, Masha* rushed in, and with a 
scream threw herself on my neck. Her presence restored to me all 
my courage. ‘Darling,’ said I, ‘don’t you see that we are joking? 
How frightened you are! Go and take a glass of water and come 
back to us ; I shall introduce an old friend and comrade to you.’ 
Masha still doubted. ‘Tell me, is what my husband says true?’ 
said she, turning to the sombre Silvio, ‘ is it true that you are both 
in fun?’ ‘He is always in fun, Countess,’ replied Silvio. ‘ Once 
upon a time he gave me a box on the ear, in fun ; in fun, he shot 
through this cap; in fun, he just now missed me; now I have a 
fancy to be in fun also.’ So saying, he was about to take aim... 
before her! Masha threw herself at his feet. ‘Get up, Masha, for 
shame !’ I exclaimed, enraged ; ‘and you, sir, will you cease jeering 
at a poor woman? Are you, or are you not, going to fire?’ ‘I am not 
going to,’ answered Silvio, ‘I am content. I have seen your hesita- 
tion, your timidity. I made you fire at me. I am satisfied. You 
will remember me. I leave you to your conscience!’ Here he was 
about to take his departure, but stopping in the doorway, he looked 
at the perforated picture, fired his pistol at it, almost without aiming, 
and disappeared. My wife had fainted ; the servants dared not stop 
him, and looked at him with terror; he walked out, called the 
tamshtchik + and drove off, before I had even time to recover myself.” 

The Count concluded. Thus did I learn the ending of a story 
which had so interested me at its commencement. I did not again 
meet its hero. It was said that at the time of the revolt under 
Alexander Ypsilanti, Silvio commanded a detachment of the Hetere, 
and was killed in the combat before Skulleni, 


II—THE SNOW-STORM. 


Towarps the end of the year 1811, an ever-memorable epoch for us, 
the kind-hearted Gavrilo Gavrilovitch R lived on his estate 
Nenarédovo. He was well known in the whole district for his hospi- 
tality and benevolence; neighbours from all quarters were continually 
dropping in upon him to partake of his good fare ; some came, look- 
ing forward to a game of Boston at five kopeck stakes with his wife, 
Prascévia Petrévna, others chiefly to get a glimpse of their daughter, 
Maria Gavrilovna, an elegant, pale-faced girl of seventeen, who, being 


* The pet name for Maria.—Tr. - f A driver of post-horses.—Tr. 
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considered a rich heiress, was destined by many of the men for them- 
selves, whilst others would elect her for their sens. 

The reading of French novels had perceptibly influenced Maria 
Gavrilovna’s character, and consequently she was ever feeling that 
she must be in love. The chosen object of her affections was a poor 
ensign in the army, just then at home on leave of absence. It should 
be understood that the young man was inflamed with a like passion, 
and the parents of his beloved one, upon discovering these their 
mutual inclinations, forbade their daughter even to think of him, and 
the youth was received by them with as little courtesy as they would 
have shown to a superannuated assessor. 

Our lovers corresponded, and met daily, unobserved, either in the 
shade of the pine forest or by the old chapel. Here they exchanged 
vows of constant love, bewailed their cruel fate, and meditated upon 
means of deliverance. These letters and secret conferences led them 
(and very naturally so) to the following conclusions: that life would 
be a burden were they to be separated from each other, and as their 
hard-hearted parents chose to place obstacles in the way of their 
happiness, would it not be possible to forego their consent altogether ? 
Of course it was the young man who first originated this happy idea, 
which very much pleased the romantic Maria Gavrilovna. 

Winter setting in put an end to their meetings, but their corre- 
spondence became the more active. Vladimir Nikolievitch besought 
Maria Gavrilovna in each of his letters to give herself up to him, 
urging her to a clandestine marriage, proposing that they should 
keep themselves concealed for a while, and that they should finally 
throw themselves in repentance at her parents’ feet, who by that 
time would doubtless be touched by such unequalled constancy, and 
by the unhappiness of the lovers, and would be certain to receive 
them with the exclamation, “ Children ! come to our arms.” 

Maria Gavrilovna wavered long; one plan of flight was dismissed 
for another. At last she consented: it was arranged that she 
should, on the appointed day, retire to her room before supper, 
under the pretext of suffering from a headache ; that accompanied 
by her maid, who would be privy to the arrangement, she should 
descend to the garden, and pass out at the back gate ; that a sledge 
should be in readiness, and that she should drive to the village of 
Jadrino, about five versts from Nenaradovo, and alight at the church, 
where Vladimir would be found awaiting her. 

Maria Gavrilovna passed a sleepless night; she packed up, making 
up her linen and dress into a bundle ; she wrote one long letter to 
a certain friend, a sentimental young lady, and another to her 
parents. She bade them farewell in the most pathetic terms, urging, 
in extenuation of her conduct, the unsurmountable strength of her 
passion, and concluded with the assurance that she would consider 
it the happiest moment of her existence when she should be able 
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to throw herself at their feet. Having sealed both the letters with 
a Toula seal, bearing the representation of two flaming hearts and 
an appropriate motto, she flung herself upon her bed just before 
daybreak and slumbered. But her rest was disturbed by horrible 
dreams. Now she saw her father arresting her just as she was 
on the point of driving off to be married; she felt that he was 
dragging her with lightning speed over the cold snow, and hurling 
her into a dark unfathomable pit, and she was falling headlong, 
with an inexpressible sickness at heart. Then she saw Vladimir, 
stretched on the ground, pale and bloodstained. He was dying, and 
calling upon her in a piercing voice to become his bride—these and other 
equally shapeless, equally wild visions, passed before her. She rose at 
last, paler than usual, and this time with areal headache. Her father 
and mother noticed her indisposition ; their tender solicitude and 
constant inquiry, “ What ails thee, Masha?” went to her heart. 
She tried to reassure them, and endeavoured to assume her usual 
cheerfulness, but she could not succeed. Evening came on. The 
thought that she was now spending her last day in her old home 
seemed unendurable. She was scarcely conscious, and was mentally 
bidding a secret farewell to everybody, to every object which 
surrounded her. Supper was served. Her heart beat fast. Her 
voice faltered as she declared she did not require any supper, end 
bade her father and mother “good night.” They kissed her and 
blessed her as was their wont ; she strove hard to conceal her tears. 
But upon reaching her room and finding herself alone, she threw 
herself upon a couch and wept. Her maid entreated her to be calm 
and to take courage. All was ready. But one half hour, and Masha 
was to quit for ever her parents’ roof, her room, her peaceful 
maiden existence. A snowstorm was raging; the wind howled, the 
shutters creaked and shook ; she looked upon all this in the light of 
a warning, of a sorrowful omen. At last the household was wrapped 
in silence and sleep. Masha drew a shawl around her shoulders, 
threw on a warm cloak, took her casket and slipped through the 
back entrance. Her maid followed her, carrying two bundles. They 
entered the garden. The storm had not abated, the wind blew 
violently into their faces, as if desirous of arresting the young 
culprit. The garden gate was reached with some difficulty. The 
sledge was in readiness. The chilled horses refused to stand still, 
and Vladimir’s coachman was trying to curb their restlessness. He 
assisted the young lady and her maid into the sledge, stowed away 
the casket and bundles, seized the reins, and they were off. 

Having entrusted the lady to the care and management of Teréshka, 
the coachman, let us return to the young lover. 

Vladimir had been astir all day. In the morning he had called on 
the priest of Jadrino, whose scruples he with some difficulty over- 
came ; he then went to invite witnesses amongst the neighbouring 
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landowners. He first unburdened himself to Dravin, a retired 
cornet of about forty, who willingly consented. “This incident,” he 
said, “ reminded him of times long gone by, and of his regimental 
sprees!” He pressed Vladimir to stay and dine, having first 
convinced him that he would meet with no difficulty in the choice of 
the two other witnesses, And he was right, for scarcely was dinner 
over, when there appeared Schmidt, the land-surveyor, who wore a 
moustache and spurs ; and a youth of sixteen, the son of the Captain 
of Poiice, who had quite recently joined the Uhlans. They not only 
accepted Vladimir’s invitation, but went so far as to assure him of 
their readiness to lay down their lives in his cause. Vladimir 
embraced them with rapture and started off to prepare. 

Twilight was already setting in. Valdimir despatched his trovka* 
to Nenarédovo in charge of his trusty Teréshka, with strict and 
detailed instructions, and ordered the small one-horse sledge to be 
got ready for himself, and dispensing with a coachman, he left for 
Jadrino, where Maria Gavrilovna would be in a couple of hours. He 
knew the road, and it was but a twenty minutes’ drive. 

Vladimir had scarcely cleared the paddock, and found himself in 
the open country, when the wind rose and a blinding snow-storm 
set in. In an instant the road became undiscernible: the country 
around had disappeared in a thick, yellowish mist, across which the 
white snow-flakes were chasing each other. The sky and the earth had 
melted into one ; Vladimir found that he had strayed into the fields, 
and he endeavoured, but in vain, to regain the road; his horse went 
at random and was now lifting him over the drifted snow, then 
sinking him in a ditch; the sledge was continually upsetting ; his 
only care was not to swerve from the right direction. But he 
fancied that half an hour, and even longer, must have elapsed, and 
the Jadrino wood was not yet'reached. Ten minutes passed away, and 
still no wood was to be seen. He was now driving across fields 
intersected by deep ditches. The snow-storm was not abating, and 
the sky did not look any clearer. Vladimir’s horse was beginning to 
show signs of fatigue, and he himself was drenched in perspiration, 
notwithstanding his being continually up to his waist in snow. 

Convinced at last that he had taken a wrong direction, he stopped 
and began to reflect and to consider his position, when he felt per- 
suaded that he should have turned to the right. He now did so. 
His horse could scarcely move. But he had already been driving 
over an hour. JdAdrino could not be far off. He pressed on and on, 
however, and the fields seemed never to end. Snowdrifts and 
ditches still intercepted his progress ; the sledge was still being up- 
set, and he was continually righting it. Time sped on, and Vladimir 
became seriously alarmed. 

At last a dark spot loomed in the distance. He turned in its 


* Any vebicle drawn by three horses abreast. —Tr. 
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direction, and discovered it to be a wood. “Thank God,” thought 
he, “it is all right now.” Vladimir kept close by its edge, hoping 
either to come upon the well-known tracks or to make the circuit of 
the forest : Jadrino lay just behind it. The track soon appeared, and 
he plunged into the gloom of the now leafless trees. Here he was 
sheltered from the wind ; the road was easy, the horse stepped out, 
and Vladimir’s anxiety abated. 

But he still travelled on and on, and Jadrino was nowhere to be 
seen. The track seemed endless. Vladimir now discovered with 
horror that he had penetrated into a strange forest. Despair seized 
hold upon him. He struck the horse ; the poor animal started off at 
a trot, but soon relaxed its pace, and in a quarter of an hour it 
toiled on step by step, and all the unhappy Vladimir's efforts to 
hurry it onwards were fruitless. 

By degrees the trees thinned and the wood was cleared ; no 
Jadrino. It must then have been close upon midnight! Tears 
started to his eyes; he drove recklessly. The storm in the mean- 
while abated ; the clouds dispersed ; a broad plain, a white undulat- 
ing carpet, stretched before him. The night had cleared up. He 
observed that a hamlet, consisting of four or five tenements, was not far 
off. He drove to it. Pulling up at the first cottage, he jumped out of 
the sledge and rapped at the window. Shortly the wooden shutter 
was raised and an old man pushed his grey beard through. 

“‘ What dost thou want ?” 

“Ts Jadrino far from here?” 

“Ts Jadrino far?” 

“ Yes, yes, is it far?” 

“‘ Not far, ten versts may be !” 

On hearing this, Vladimir clutched his hair, and remained motion- 
less, like a man condemned to death. 

“ And whence art thou?” continued the old man. 

Vladimir had not the heart to answer his question. 

“I say, old man,” said he, “ canst thou let me have horses to take 
me to Jadrino ?” 

‘What dost thou talk to me of horses for?” answered the mujik.* 

“May I not at least have a guide? He shall have whatever he 
asks.” 

“ Stay,” said the old man, letting down the shutter ; “I shall send 
thee my son, he will conduct thee.” 

Vladimir waited. One minute could barely have elapsed, before he 
knocked again. The shutter was raised and the beard peeped out. 

“ What dost thou want?” 

Well, what about thy son?” 

“Coming directly, he is getting his boots on. Maybe thou art 
cold ; come in and warm thyself.” 


* Peasant. —Tr. 
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“No, thanks; send thy son quickly.” 

The gates creaked ; a lad came out armed with a club and took 
the lead, now pointing to the road, now searching for it, where the 
snow had drifted. 

“What o’clock is it?” asked Vladimir. 

“It will soon be day-break,” answered the young mujtk. 

Vladimir uttered not another word. 

The cocks were crowing and the day was dawning when they 
reached Jadrino. The church was closed. Vladimir rewarded his 
guide and drove into the priest’s stable-yard. No troika was to be 
seen, and what were the news which here awaited him 1—— 

But let us return to the good people of Nenarédovo and see what 
is going on there. 

Nothing. 

The old people rose and proceeded into the drawing-room—Gavrilo 
Gavrilovitch in his nightcap and warm jacket, Prascévia Petrévna in 
a wadded dressing-gown. The samovar* was brought in, and Gavrilo 
Gavrilovitch despatched the maid to inquire after Maria Gavrilovna’s 
health, how she felt, and how she had slept. The girl returned 
declaring that the young lady had not had a good night, but she 
now felt better, and would herself be down directly. The door 
opened and Maria Gavrilovna walked in, and bade her papa and 
mamma good morning. 

“ How is the head, Masha?” asked Gavrilo Gavrilovitch. 

“ Better, papa,” answered Masha. 

“ Perhaps the fumes from the stove had given thee a headache,” 
said Prascévia Petrévna, 

“ Perhaps, mamma,” answered Masha. 

The day passed happily, but that night Masha was taken ill. A 
messenger was despatched into the town for the doctor. He arrived 
towards the following evening and found her delirious. A violent fever 
set in, and the poor patient lay for a fortnight between life and death. 

No suspicion was entertained of the planned flight. The letter 
written on the eve had been burned. The maid had disclosed 
nothing, fearing the displeasure of her master and mistress. The 
priest, the retired cornet, the moustached land surveyor, and the 
charming young Ublan were equally reserved, and not without 
reason. ‘Teréshka, the coachman, was not in the habit of ever 
dropping an idle word, not even in his tipsy moments, and thus more 
than half a dozen actors maintained the secret of the plot. 

But Maria Gavrflovna herself was ready to disclose all in her 
ravings. Nevertheless, her utterances were so disconnected, that 
even her mother, who never quitted her bedside, could only gather 
from them that her daughter was desperately in love with Vladimir 
Nikoléevitch, and to this attachment was due the cause of her illness. 


* Russian tea-urn.—Tr. 
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She consulted her husband and some of her neighbours, and they all 
unanimously arrived at the conclusion that one could not flee one’s 
destiny ; that poverty was no sin, that one did not marry riches, but 
a husband, and so on. It is wonderful how consoling moral precepts 
become when we know of no excuse in exculpation of our conduct. 

The young lady was in the meanwhile recovering. Vladimir had long 
since discontinued his visits. The reception he usually met with scared 
him. It was now resolved that he should be sent for and made 
acquainted with the unexpected happiness in store for him—consent 
to their union. What must have been their surprise when the 
only answer this invitation elicited was received in the shape of a 
disconnected and raving letter, in which Vladimir informed them 
that he could never again put his foot into their house, and begged 
them at the same time to forget the hapless being whose only 
comfort henceforth was to be looked for in the grave? They heard a 
few days later that he had rejoined the army. This was in 1812. 

It was a long time before the convalescent Masha could be told 
of it. 

She never mentioned Vladimir now. Upon seeing his name on 
the list of the severely wounded at Borodino, a few months after the 
preceding events, she fainted away, and fears were entertained of a 
relapse. But fortunately the swoon was followed by no serious 
consequences. 

Another trial awaited her. Gavrilo Gavrilovitch died, leaving her 
sole heiress to all he possessed. But this legacy did not console her. 
Prascévia Petrévna’s grief was most sincerely shared by her daughter, 
who protested that she would never leave her; they quitted 
Nenaradovo, so replete with sad reminiscences, and settled on one 
of their other estates. 

Admirers flocked here also around the amiable and wealthy 
heiress, but she encouraged none of them. Her mother sometimes 
urged her to make a choice, but on such occasions Maria Gavrilovna 
would only shake her head and look pensive. Vladimir had ceased tuo 
exist: he died at Moscow on the eve of the entry of the French. 
Masha held his memory sacred : that is, she treasured up whatever 
would recall him to mind—the books he had once read, his drawings, 
the music and poetry which he had copied for her. These facts 
having come to the knowledge of the neighbours, they wondered at 
so much devotion, and with curiosity awaited the hero who would 
overcome the sorrowful constancy of this maiden Artemesia. 

The war had in the meantime come to a glorious termination. 
Our troops were returning from abroad. The people hurried to meet 
them. Bands were sounding strains of conquest: Vive Henri Quatre, 
Tyrolese valses, and airs from Jocunda. The fields of battle had 
changed those who had set out for the campaign as mere striplings 
into men, and they were now returning decorated with crosses. 
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Soldiers were seen conversing gaily, mixing here and there French 
and German words in their conversation. 

Oh! the never-to-be-forgotten time ! A time of glory and rapture ! 
How fast did the Russian heart beat at the word fatherland ! 
How joyous were the tears at meeting! How unanimously did we 
then unite our feeling of national pride to our love for the Sovereign ! 
And for himself, what a moment ! 

Tbe women, the Russian women, were then incomparable. Their 
habitual indifference had disappeared, Their rapture was simply in- 
toxicating, when they met the conquerors with shouts of Hurrah !— 


Hipp sosayxb yenunkH Opocarn.* 


Which of our officers then would have hesitated to admit that it 
was at the hands of our Russian women that he met his best, his 
most precious reward ? 

Maria Gavrilovna and her mother remained quietly in the country 
during this brilliant epoch, and did not see how the two capitals 
entertained the returningarmy. But in the country and villages the 
general enthusiasm had been raised, were it possible, to a still higher 
pitch. The appearance of an officer in such a neighbourhood was a 
real triumph, and woe betide the suitor in plain clothes ! 

As we have already stated, Maria Gavrilovna, notwithstanding her 
indifference, was surrounded by admirers. But all had to withdraw, 
when there appeared on the field the wounded colonel of Hussars, 
Bourmin, wearing the order of St. Georget in his button-hole, and 
looking interestingly pale, as the young ladies of the place described 
him. He was about six-and-twenty, and had returned on leave of 
absence to his estate, which adjoined that of Maria Gavrilovna. 
Maria Gavrilovna singled him out in a marked manner. His presence 
cheered her. One cannot say that she coquetted with him, but a 
poet observing her would have said— 


“ Se amor non é, che dunque.” 


Bourmin was in truth a charming young man. He had what 
always pleases a woman: a blending of good breeding and tact, a 
man with no pretensions, and yet withal slightly satirical in spite of 
himself. His deportment towards Maria Gavrilovna was open and 
frank, but do what she might, say what she would, his soul and his 
eyes pursued her. His manners were gentle and discreet, but 
rumour asserted that once upon a time he had been a sad scamp, 
a report which in no way affected him in the opinion of Maria 
Gavrilovna, who (like young ladies in general) was quite willing to 
forgive all follies characteristic of a dashing and high-spirited dis- 
position. 

* And threw their caps into the air. Griboyedov's Comedy, “ Give dt ouma.” 
Act ii. sc. 5.—Tr. 

+ Decoration for valour.—Tr. 
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But more than all—({more than his tenderness, more than his 
interesting paleness, more than his splintered arm),—more than all 
was it the young hussar’s reserve that stimulated her curiosity and 
tortured her imagination. She could not help admitting that he was 
much prepossessed in her favour ; no doubt he also, with his keenness 
and experience, must already have observed how much she noticed 
him ; how was it then that she had not yet seen him at her feet, 
had not yet heard his avowal? What was it that kept him back ? 
Was it timidity, ever inseparable from real love? Was it pride, or 
the toying of an astute hanger-on? She was puzzled. Having 
thought over the matter, she finally arrived at the conclusion that 
timidity must be the sole cause, and she resolved to encourage him 
by greater attentions, and should circumstances necessitate, even by 
tenderness. She was preparing a most unexpected dénouement, and 
impatiently awaited the moment for a romantic explanation. A 
secret, whatever its nature, always weighs heavily on a woman’s 
heart. Maria Gavrilovna’s tactics met with the desired success ; at 
least Bourmin fell into a thoughtful mood, and his black eyes rested 
with so much passion on Maria Gavrilovna, that the decisive moment 
seemed near. Their marriage was talked of as a matter of course, 
and the good Prascévia Petrévna rejoiced that her daughter had at 
last found a bridegroom worthy of her. 

The old lady was sitting in the drawing-room, dealing cards at a 
game of fortune, when Bourmin entered and immediately inquired 
after Maria Gavrilovna. 

“She is in the garden,” was the reply; “go to her, I will 
remain and wait for you here.” 

The old lady crossed herself and thought, “Please God, the 
matter will be settled to-day.” 

Bourmin found Maria Gavrilovna by the lake under a willow, book 
in hand and dressed in white—truly a heroine of romance. After the 
first interchange of words Maria Gavrilovna purposely let the conver- 
sation flag, increasing thereby their mutual embarrassment, from 
which perhaps only a sudden and decided explanation could now ex- 
tricate them. And thus it was: Bourmin, feeling the awkwardness 
of his situation, declared that he had long sought an opportunity to 
lay open his heart and begged a few moments’ attention. Maria 
Gavrilovna closed her book and drooped her eyes in token of 
consent. 

“T love you,” said Bourmin; “I love you passionately ... . 
(Maria Gavrilovna blushed and drooped her head still lower). 
“T have acted imprudently in abandoning myself to the habit, the 
sweet habit of seeing you, of hearing you, daily... .” (Maria 
Gavrilovna called to mind St. Preux’s first letter). “ It is now too late 
to rebel against one’s destiny, and the remembrance of you, of your 
dear incomparable image, must ever remain the joy and torment of my 


” 
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existence; but a hard duty still remains to be performed, the dreadful 
secret must be disclosed, that secret which raises an insur- 
mountable barrier between us... .” 

“That barrier has always existed,” interrupted Maria Gavrilovna 
with vivacity. “I never could have been your wife... . ” 

“T know,” answered he softly, ‘I know that you once did love, but 
death, but three years of mourning .... My dear, my good Maria 
Gavrilovna ! do not seek to deprive me of this last consolation, of the 
thought that you would have consented to secure my happiness, were 
it not that 

“ Leave off, for Heaven’s sake, leave off! you torture me... .” 

“Oh yes! I know, I feel that you would have been mine, but . . . 
I am the most wretched of beings . . . . I am married!” 

Maria Gavrilovna looked up at him in astonishment. 

“T am married,” continued Bourmin ; “I have been married nearly 
four years, and I know not who my wife is, where she is, and whether 
I shall ever see her again ?” 

“What is it you say?” exclaimed Maria Gavrilovna; “how 
strange! go on, I will say something later . . . . pray do go on.” 

“Early in the year 1812,” said Bourmin, “I was hastening to 
Wilna, where my regiment was quartered. Arriving ata station 
late one evening I ordered horses to be got in immediate readiness, 
when a dreadful snow-storm came on, and the station-master and the 
drivers all urged my waiting. I took their advice ; but an unaccount- 
able uneasiness came over me, I felt strangely impelled to push on. 
The fury of the storm remained unabated, but I could wait no longer, 
and ordering the horses to be put to a second time, I drove off, 
weather notwithstanding. The driver bethought himself of a short 
cut across the river, which would curtail our journey by three versts. 
But the snow having drifted over the river bank we missed the 
looked-for turning, and we thus found ourselves in an unknown part 
of the country. 

“The storm still raged ; but I espied a light in the distance, and 
we drove towards it. We entered a village; in the little wooden 
church, the door of which stood open, glimmered a light ; several 
sledges stood outside the paling and people loitered about the porch. 
‘This way, this way!’ exclaimed several voices. I ordered the man 
to drive up. ‘Dear me,’ said one, ‘ what has delayed you? the bride 
has fainted, the priest is at his wits’ end, and we have almost decided 
upon going home. But jump out quickly!’ I silently stepped out 
of the sledge and entered the church, which was dimly lit up by two 
or three candles. One young girl was sitting on a form in a dark 
corner, another stood by chafing hertemples. ‘Thank God !’ said the 
latter, ‘ here you are at last ; you have nearly been the death of my 
young lady.’ The old priest now approached me with the question 
‘Do you desire me to commence?’ ‘Go on, go on, Father,’ answered 
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I absently. They raised the girl. I fancied she was comely ... . 

I placed 
myself at her side before the reading desk ; the priest hurried on; 
three men and her maid supported the bride, and were occupied solely 
with her. We were married, and told to kiss each other. My wife 
turned her pale face towards me. Iwas about tokiss her. . . . She 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, ’tis not he! ’tis not he!’ and fainted away. The 
witnesses raised their startled gaze at me. I turned, left the church 
without the slightest opposition, threw myself into the kilitka* and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Go on!’ 

“ My God !” cried Maria Gavrilovua; “and you do not know what 
has become of your wife ?” 

“T do not,” answered Bourmin; “the name of the village is un- 
known to me; I do not recollect the station which adjoined it, and I 
attached such little importance to my criminal frolic at that time 
that I fell asleep upon leaving the church, and did not awake until 
the next morning, when we were already nearing the third station. 
The servant who then accompanied me died on the march, so that 
I am bereft of even the hope of discovering her whom I so cruelly 
injured, and who is now so bitterly avenged.” 

“My God! my God!” gasped Maria Gavrilovna, grasping his arm, 
‘‘was it you? and is it possible you do not know me ?” 

A pallor overspread Bourmin’s features . ... and he threw him- 
self at her feet .... 


(To be continued.) 


* Travelling carriage. —Tr. 





